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More Working, Pay Higher Than Year 
Ago, Survey of Newspapers Reveals 


Payroll Increases Average About 10 Per Cent, With Some Much Higher— 
Hourly Wage Scale Basis Gains In Mechanical Crafts 


By ROBERT S. MANN 


HE last year has seen substantial 
increases in employment and still 
larger increases in payrolls in the news- 
per field, according to indications 
om varied sources. While none of 
these sources furnishes enough material 
for a clear picture of the newspaper 
§ituation as a whole, each tends to con- 
firm the general trend. 

Figures presented on this page, ob- 
tained by Epiror & PuBLISHER through 
the courtesy of the newspapers repre- 
sented, throw an interesting light on 
conditions that prevail in important 
tities from coast to coast. Study of the 
table shows that, probably for the first 
time since the depression became pro- 
nounced, employment lists have been ex- 
panded moderately; while the faster 
fise of payrolls makes it evident that 
some of the pay cuts of those who re- 
mained on the staff have been rescinded. 
In one instance, where the increases in 
ftumber of employes outstrip the in- 
freases in payroll, the newspaper is un- 
derstood to have come through the de- 
pression without making pay cuts. 

All departments have shared in the 
increased employment and_ increased 
payrolls, although in widely varying de- 
gress on different newspapers. 

Advertising or circulation workers 
lead in percentage of increase on some 
papers, editorial on a few papers, ac- 
counting on several. As regards pay- 
folls, the mechanical department most 
frequently leads in percentage of in- 
trease, as might be expected from this 
year’s increases in advertising linage. 

Mechanical costs have risen from 10 

to 15 per cent or more in nearly all 
the cases reported to Epirror & Pus- 
LISHER—in one case nearly 50 per cent. 
Percentage of mechanical workers 
added has been considerably less. Ap- 

rently the difference is accounted for 
. an average increase in number of 


hours worked a week by “extra” em- 
ployes. 
A survey of rates of pay in news- 


paper mechanical departments, covering 
a large number of cities, shows in- 
treases of from 1.0 to 3.8 per cent in 
the last year. Details are given in a 
second table accompanying this article. 
The rise in hourly rate has been ac- 
companied by a decline in number of 
hours considered as a standard week 
every classification, so that the 
weekly wage of a man working full time 
Would in most cases show small varia- 
tion from last year. 
' This reduction in the length of the 
Bork week has not in all cases brought a 
proportionate gain in number of work- 
tts. In one large city, for instance, 
Where a five-day week is provided in a 
fecent contract, it is expected that the 
fegular men will be kept on duty for 
se peak days each week, and allowed 
take their days off on days when the 
e of the paper is usually smaller. 
ntil this arrangement can be made ef- 
tive the labor costs must show the 
ll effect of a new hourly scale some 
per cent higher than the old one, 
how much they will be in the future 
not be told yet. 
The rising tide of advertising linage, 
with consequent increases in size of 
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newspapers, has undoubtedly been a 
more potent force in increasing mechan- 
ical employment. 

The August Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, reported that in 
June of this year 83 per cent of union 
members in the printing trades were 
employed. A year earlier the per- 
centage was 77, and the intervening 
months have shown a steady improve- 
ment. The only figure given for pay- 
rolls was for “paper and printing,” 
which of course covers much beside 
newspapers, but this showed a gain in 
the index figure from 66.4 in June, 
1933, to 78.9 in June, 1934. 


The New York State Department of 
Labor narrows its figures down to print- 
ing in the newspaper field alone. In 
its Industrial Bulletin it gives employ- 
ment and payroll figures based on 
8,045 employes in New York State who 
earned $316,000 in June of this year. 
At that time the index of employment 
stood at 129.4 against 119.7 in June, 
1933, and the payroll index stood at 
117.7, against 110.2 in June, 1933. It 
should be noted that both indices are 
based on the average of 1925-27 as 100, 
so that even now after years of de- 
pression both employment and payrolls 
are well ahead of this pre-depression 
average. 








NEWSPAPER EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 








No. of Employes. 
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Monthly Payroll. 
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Aug., Aug., Pct. of Aug., Aug., Pet of 
1933. 1934. Increase. 1933. 1934. Increase. 
Birmingham News & 
Age-Herald: 
oe 64 66 3.12 $7,623.28 $8697.02 14.07 
Mechanical ....... 156 §=6164 5.13 20,708 .94 23,841 . 34 15.12 
Advertising ...... 51 60 17.65 6,254.25 7,285.37 16.48 
Cisculation. ....... 89 98 10.11 9,685.07 11,397.22 17.67 
Accounting and 
DUMGOME: 6552505 57 62 8.77 8,659.27 9,455.07 12.85 
ee 417 450 7.91 $55,936.86 $64,387.07 15.10 
Philadelphn Record: 
Editorial ......... 2 66152 6021.6 $4,550.85 $6,426.44 41.2 
Mechanical ...... 226 316 39.8 8,034.82 11,995.52 49.3 
Advertising ...... 55 78 «641.8 1,943 .67 3,014.27 55.1 
Cerctlation: ....... 111 157 41.4 3,011.68 4,005.47 33.0 
Accounting ...... 40 58 45.0 1,479.49 1,997.81 5.0 
i)” | ee 557, 761 +=36.6 $19,020.41 $27,438.51 44.2 
St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat: 
CO unty. see me Diceacahe. - dowinmeins 23.4 
Mechanical ....... (decrease) 5.06 _.............. (increase) ae 
Advertising ...... See aes MMi siarciain iver 11.7 
Circulation ....... BE cowie - caeiicaice 14.7 
Accounting and 
| ee | re 6.5 
Miscellaneous .... he PE eons oS es, 16.5 
New York Journal of 
Commerce: 
Of are 64 61 *4.7 $12,076.15 $11,886.48 3.6 
Mechanical ....... 69 72 4.3 10,858.96 12,129.64 Hi7 
Advertising ...... 13 13 3,732.00 4,107.50 10.0 
Circulation and ac- 
COMMING 2.6 <cc0e 18 18 2,385.84 2,317.92 *2.9 
cc ae 164 164 $29,052.95 $30,441.54 4.8 
*Decrease. 
Brooklyn Citizen: 
Editorial ......%: eS ee 3.0 
Mechanical ....... «> (ao change) neared | aaetee wie’ 11.0 
Other departments unchanged in number and payroll. 
St. Paul Dispatch 
Pioneer-Press: 
» ee WO attaaes — bawdleus 14.0 
Chicago Times: 
SS PTE 79 92 16.46 $2,767.17 $3,135.50 13.31 
Mechanical ...... 162 172 6.17 6,317 .87 7,378.69 16.79 
Advertising ...... 27 32 18.52 929 .50 1,095.25 17.83 
Circulation ...... 143. 183 =—-.27.97 4,557.39 4,901.92 7.56 
Accounting ...... 15 16 6.67 396.00 461.00 16.41 


(Continued on page 4) 


(Payroll figures for one week 
in August) 





International union reports compar- 
ing wage scales and employment sta- 
tistics are not disposed to exaggerate 
the gains made during the past year 
over the previous comparable period. 
Disappointment with the results of the 
NRA codes is commonly expressed, yet 
the general tenor of the reports indi- 
cates a marked improvement over 1933. 

At last week’s convention of the In- 


ternational Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
President E. J. Volz reported that 
“employment has steadily improved 


during the year, not only as regards the 
number re-engaged in the industry, but 
also in an increased number of hours 
where part-time schedules are in gr 

On June 1, 1934, the I. P. E. U. had 
25.9 per cent of its journeymen oe 
ployed, Mr. Volz stated, against 36.9 
per cent on June 1, 1933. Part-time 
employment during the same period de- 
creased from 41.4 per cent to 33.3 per 
cent. This union has succeeded in ob- 
taining shorter working periods in sev- 
eral of the new agreements negotiated 
during the past year, with 60-day trial 
periods of the five-day week in some 
cities. While previous wage scales 
were increased in the majority of the 
new agreements, several of these in- 
creases represented restoration of pre- 
vious pay-reductions. In seven cities, 
where weekly rates remained wun- 
changed, the number of working hours 
was reduced, the net being an increased 
hourly rate. 

Comparable figures of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union’s well- being 
are more difficult to arrive at, since the 
report of Secretary- Treasurer Wood- 
ruff Randolph as of June 20, 1934, does 
not s*parate commercial from news- 
paper members in his statistics. He 
declares, however, that “the financial 
affairs of the International Typograph- 
ical Union have been lifted out of the 
gloom and that all funds of the organ- 
ization are now in a solvent condition.” 

Further progress along that line is 
expected by Mr. Randolph, who says 
that “the restoration of the 1929 hourly 
rates of pay in many jurisdictions will 
be a factor toward increasing the 
amount of income. Instead of 
continuing to demand further decreases 
in wages, the employers are new agree- 
ing to partial restoration of loss in 
purchasing power suffered by members.” 

The only wage comparison presented 
in his report is based upon conditions 
which make it valueless as a mirror 
of present conditions against those of 
a year ago. It is based upon the total 
membership, commercial and news- 
paper, and arrived at by a fairly com- 
plicated series of calculations, and 
serves the union as a comparable base 
without being an entirely accurate indi- 
cation of the membership’s actual earn- 


ings. With that explanation, these 
comparative figures are presented: 
Indi- 

Full- cated Ratio 

Time Actual to Ratio 
Fiscal Wage Earn- Full to 
Year Rate ings Time Normal 
1929 $49.31 $44.76 90.77 100.00 
1932 50.67 38.92 76.81 84.62 
1933 48.66 31.95 65.66 72.34 
1934 45.61 30.67 67.24 74.08 


(Continued on next page) 


The full-time wage rate figure for 
1934 is based upon the average as of 
Dec. 1, 1933, which is taken as the 
average for the fiscal year ending June 
20, 1934. This is arrived at by multi- 
plying the number of members of each 
union working or seeking work by the 
local weekly scale for day, night and 
third newspaper shifts, and day and 
night job scales. The total of these 
sums for all unions is divided by the 
total number of members working or 
seeking work at the trade. Actual 
earnings were calculated on the basis 
of payments to the pension and mortu- 
ary funds. Ratio to full-time is the 
percentage of actual earnings to the 
full-time earnings, and the ratio to 
normal is the percentage of actual 
earnings to the 1928 actual earnings. 
The current figures therefore show a 
slight relative improvement, though an 
actual decrease in the weekly wage 
scale. 

Full-time weekly wages as of Dec. 
1, 1933, are shown in the report as 
follows for 719 unions: 

Average 


Number of Total Full-Time 
Members Full-Time Weekly 
’ at Weekly Wage 
i Trade Earnings Rates 
New spaper— 
ey «.+0 28,503 $930,039 $44.60 
Night ... 12,994 645,972 49.69 
Third ... 388 25,026 64.50 
Job— 
Day .... 24,387 1,059,444 43.42 
Night ... 2,900 146,327 50.45 
Total :.. 62,172 $2,835,808 $45.61 


While the union makes no report on 
the number of its: unemployed member- 
ship, no such survey having been taken 
recently, its total average membership 
is shown in another table as 73,050 for 


(July 3, 1933) 
ae 
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IN MECHANICAL DEPARTMENTS 


(July 3, 1934) 
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‘ _ 
z = * e roe 3 - a = & a % of Change 
om SS ZS => ZO as mS Zo 45m ES ZU Day Night 
TYPOGRAPHICAL SCALES 
$0.912 46.4 236 $0.982 46.1 228 $0.944 43.8 236 $1.020 43.6 221 +3.5 +3.8 
PRESSMEN-IN-CHARGE SCALES 
$1.019 46.9 85 $1.077 45.2 77 $1.030 46.3 80 $1.105 44.5 75 +1.0 +2.5 
JOURNEYMEN PRESSMEN SCALES 
$0.892 46.9 136 $0.957 45.5 120 $0.913 45.9 135 $0.980 44.7 122 42.3 +2.4 
STEREOTYPERS’ SCALES 
$0.904 47.0 131 $0.976 45.2 124 $0.935 45.9 130 $1,012 44.5 123 43.4 +3.6 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCALES 
$1.237 43.9 30 $1.367 42.5 29 $1.275 42.9 32 $1415 41.6 31 43.0 +3.5 
MAILERS’ SCALES 
$0.788 46.4 33 $0.839 45.0 33 $0.803 45.7 34 $0.855 44.2 34 +1.9 


ee 


+1.9 





the fiscal year 1934. This would indi- 
cate 10,878 members unemployed, or 
about 15 per cent. Total 1933-1934 fis- 
cal year earnings of the 73,050 mem- 
bers are reported to have been $116,- 
505,212, an average of $1.594 per mem- 
ber, and a total decrease of $6,548,- 
334 from total earnings of the previous 
year, 

Reports of similar date from the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s & As- 
sistants’ Union of North America could 
not be obtained in time for this survey. 


ELDEN SMALL 
Former Executive and Drama Critic 
on Detroit Papers Dies 
(By telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 
Derroit, Aug. 30—Elden Small, 58, 
Detroit mewspaperman, author and 
drama critic, died at St. Joseph’s Mercy 
Hospital yesterday of injuries received 








Saturday in a fall down the stairway 
at his home. 

Born in Marshall, Mich., Mr. Small 
attended Valparaiso University and 
Northern Indiana Law School, begin- 
ning his newspaper work in 1894. He 
worked on Valparaiso, South Bend and 
Indianapolis newspapers and served one 
term in the Indiana legislature before 
coming to Detroit in 1904 as feature 
writer and drama critic for the Detroit 
Times. From 1904 to 1907 he was 
with the Detroit News and after serv- 
ing the old Detroit Journal as assist- 
ant managing editor he became a fea- 
ture writer for the Detroit Free Press. 

In addition to writing for a syndi- 
cate, he was lecturer on journalism at 
Adrian College in Michigan and dean 
of the extension department in journal- 
ism of the Inter Ocean Home Study 


FLYNN IS APPOINTED 
PRODUCTION CHIEF 


New York Daily News Promotes As- 
sistant Business Manager—Ste- 
phens, Neylan and Gill 
Are Advanced 


The New York Daily News has an- 
nounced that the management has de- 
cided not to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death July 23 
of Edward J. 
Duffy, mechanical 
superintendent, 
but that F. M. 
Flynn, assistant 
business manager 
has been placed 
in charge of the 
production depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Flynn’s for- 
mer post as as- 
sistant to the 
business manager 
will be taken over 
by P. B. Steph- 
ens, now head of the publication de- 
partment. Mr. Flynn was_ business 
manager of the Detroit Mirror during 
Daily News-Chicago Tribune owner- 
ship of that paper; and Mr. Stephens, 
during the same period, held the posi- 
tion which he is again assuming. 

William W. Neylan now becomes 
manager of the publication department, 
while Richard A. Gill steps up as as- 
sistant manager of that department. 

Mr. Flynn received his bachelor oi 
journalism degree from the University 





F. M. Frynn 


Institute. of Missouri in 1924. 








EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL CHANGES DURING YEAR ON LEADING DAILIES 
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No. of Employes. 


Monthly Payroll. 
>= 





a 











cna ‘ 
Aug., Aug., Pct. of Aug., Aug., Pct., of 
1933. 1934. Increase. 1933. 1934. Increase. 
New York Daily News: 
Editorial ..... ee Pee eae ees. Jateu aces 11.0 
Mechanical ...... LTR ee en eee aes 21.0 
Advertising ...... Bee Pweteties <-custacee 7.0 
Circulation ....... aa ee 6.0 
Accounting ....... Se ee Seong 6.0 
Bronx & Manhattan 
(N. Y.) Home News: 
Editormil ........ $8,797.00 $9,406.00 6.9 
Mechanical ...... 24,746.00 25,481.00 2.9 
Advertising ...... 3,824.00 3,791.00 *0.86 
Circulation ...... 9,978.00 9,651.00 *3.2 
Accounting ...... 1,432.00 1,567.00 8.6 
*Decrease. 
Boston Transcript: 
OS Pear 82 85 SP aitintune Esa beie hs 0.1 
Mechanical ...... ec > oe) Lac heewas = eKeueey *2.7 
Other departments 56 58 ES SR eae ee ren ene 6.2 
*Decrease. 
Kansas City Star: 
Ramer ........- I Serene a aeareic 2.95 
Mechanical ....... BR © ieee gti Ce Le 9.15 
Advertising ....... ea eee 4.59 
Circulation ca My . skhgteees  cudeeeere 2.27 
General office ..... SID . ctakacas. o hasbeen 2.99 
ee Mee . cicskaks: . adunwees 5.39 


( These figures for July, compared 
to be subst 
A Texas Newspaper: 


5.58 
with July, 
antially the same.) 


eS eae (RUNNERS:  ccbiess ankeeees 15.0 
Mechanical ....... ao Da malwukst, — cick 17.2 
Advertising ...... SED aksketaks icknwenen 26.4 
Circulation ....... PO - etek | cece ars 17.9 
Accounting ....... CO a ee 10.0 
*Decrease. 
Another Texas News- 
paper: 
OS eae cl. wsivseebe® (Ceetvares 4.6 
Mechanical ....... Se a aon oa 14.3 
Advertising ...... Pn eeecen: Spams 2.1 
Circulation ....... RNG: eee | ieee oa 4.1 
Accounting ....... [es>  ewbecns..  cbuciwes 3.9 
A_ California News- 
paper: 

OO ee Ree e Gueatee’” Tike 28.0 
Mechanical ....... STE RRO Tee ia EPA 13.0 
Advertising ....... [OEREDD «— nacncais ©. oh eeaure 0.5 
Circulation ....... [D: -<c50esee — “Gaawabes 0.8 
Accounting ....... Mey viata ft Soh ee 13.0 


*Decrease. 


1933; August figures expected 


No. of Employes. Monthly Payroll. 








a 
Aug., Aug., Pet. of Aug., Aug., Pet., of 
1933. 1934. Increase. 1933. 1934. Increase. 
Another California 
Newspaper: 
ee Perce ee ee ere 7.0 
Mechanical ....... Seat ake. | MENT | Munishwacs . <seesieuce 24.0 
Advertising ....... SS ee re 1.0 
Circulation ....... Dae J wsctnnee, = ihseaaees 2.0 
Accounting ....... Se , cihehesee> -sialraed 3.0 
*Decrease. 
Philadelphia Jewish World: 
SS aa 16 16 2,648.00 2,735.20 3.3 
Mechanical ....... 80 80 8,640.07. 10,501.63 271.5 
Advertising _ solici- 
a, neat piee 7 7 970.96 1,265.48 30.4 
General i ffice 
force, including 
display advertis- 
TS ER 19 19 2,157.00 2,620.00 21.5 
Executive ........ 1,440.00 1,440.00 
NEE <uwaw aes 122 122 ates 14,856.03 18,562.31 24.9 
Aggregate Figures for 
a Group of City 
Dailies : 
Coe ee oi aan ati ~ pede) = cheatin 19.2 
EE 22 ake Witteey deans enee cleus sees 13.6 
OE EE ee OC ee en ee 12.5 
Pog 5 pee aie, gue U kchweaaae- —aghawane 6.0 
Accounting ...... ie weiee) Ubi 0 livekiee ee gare tincis 0.0 


New York Wall Street Journal: 

Reports slight increases in personnel and salaries in all departments ex- 
cept advertising and accounting, which are unchanged. 

Philadelphia Bulletin: 

Specific figures not available, but it is pointed out unofficially that there 
had been little curtailment of forces in the various departments, and that the 
aggregate number of employes is slightly larger than a year ago. Restora- 
tion of pay cuts in the last year averaged about 10 per cent. 

Philadelphia Daily News: 
Establishment of new Sunday edition last spring caused increased em- 
ployment and payrolls, but figures not available. 
A Major New England Newspaper : 
Payrolls generally reported to be 6 to 7 per cent above those a year ago. 
Chicago Tribune: 
Considerable increases in employment and payrolls over last year; figures 
not available. 
Gannett Newspapers : 

Trend to midyear was upward in mechanical employment—about 15 pet 
cent throughout the Gannett group, with proportionate payroll increases, tt 
is stated. In other departments trend was slightly upward, but not so much 
affected by increased linage. July and August resulted in recessions which 
have reduced mechanical employment, but have not affected other depart 
ments. 
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FIRST GUILD UNIT TAKES STRIKE VOTE 


Jewish Bulletin Members Act When Three of Staff Are Dropped—Publisher Cites Economy 
Reason—Guild Charges Pressure In Other Cities and From A.N.P.A. ~ 


HE first strike vote by a newspaper 

guild unit was taken in New York 
on Wednesday this week when nine of 
the 13 members of the Jewish Daily 
Bulletin chapter of the New York 
Guild met to act on the strike issue. 
Six of those voting favored a strike, 
two voted “No,” and two did not vote. 
One of these later said he would co- 
operate in case of a strike. Other mem- 
bers of the unit were unable to attend 
or on vacation. 

The action was taken without the 
knowledge of Mrs. Jacob Landau, act- 
ing publisher of the paper during her 
husband’s absence in Europe, and fol- 
lowed discharge of three Bulletin em- 
ployes. Guild members on the Bulletin 
hold the view the men were discharged 
for guild activities, but Mrs. Landau de- 
clared it was for purely economic rea- 
sons. The men were Harry Salpeter, 
writer of a column and book reviews, 
who is chairman of the Bulletin guild 


unit, Patrick McGrady, reporter, and 
Julius Perlzweig, copy reader. 
The Bulletin guild members were 


seeking a working contract covering 

wages and hours from the management, 

and one conference had been held. Mrs. 

Landau said another meeting had been 

postponed, but that she had not broken 

off negotiations and that the first she 
knew of the strike vote was a report in 

a morning paper. Her statement to 

EDrTor & PuBLisHER follows: 

“The dismissal of three members of 
its news staff and other employes of 
the Jewish Daily Bulletin was motivated 
solely by the necessity of decreasing its 
budget. Two weeks’ notice was given 
each dismissed employe. Two feature 
writers whose services were not ab- 
solutely essential to the functioning of 
the paper and a desk man whose ser- 
vices were no longer necessary because 
of the elimination of an extra daily 
edition were given notice. Other fea- 
tures were placed on a curtailed schedule 
or discontinued entirely. Similar cuts 
were made in every department of the 
paper. Membership in the Newspaper 
Guild played no part whatsoever in de- 
termining the dismissals. The Jewish 
Daily Bulletin is not inimical to the 
Newspaper Guild and had prev iously ex- 
pressed to the newspaper guild its will- 
ingness to cooperate to the full extend 
of its ability to do so. Announcement 
of the strike was made without the pub- 
lishers of the Bulletin having been in- 
formed of grievances of the employes 
or given notice of the intention to 
strike.” 

The matter was referred to the rep- 
resentative assembly of the New York 
Guild which called a meeting for Thurs- 
day night to hear both sides and decide 
whether to ratify the vote of the Bul- 
letin unit. In the meantime 300 guild 
members met at the Hotel Astor Wed- 
nesday evening in general meeting and 
on motion of Heywood Broun, president 
of the American Newspaper Guild, 
voted to support the unit in an effort to 
reach an agreement with the manage- 
ment. A defense fund of $100.50 was 
collected at the meeting. 

As Epiror & PuBLISHER went to 
press, the representative assembly of 
the guild was still discussing an agree- 
ment drawn between the guild and Mrs. 
Landau Thursday, which follows: 

This agreement subject to ratification by the 
Representative Assembly of the News- 
paper Guild of New York and the Jew- 
ish Daily Bulletin of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. 

“I, Ida Landau, on behalf of the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, do hereby agree on this, the 
30th day of August, 1934, to the following: 

“1. I recognize the right of the employes 
of the Jewish Daily Bulletin to comprise a 
unit of the Newspaper Guild of New York, 
and I agree to refrain from influencing di- 
rectly or indirectly the personnel or policies 
of the unit. 

“2. I agree to reinstate as the first addi- 
tional editorial employes on the Jewish Daily 








Bulletin Harry Salpeter, J. Perlzweig and 
Pat McGrady, and agree to make no further 
discharges, pending possible reorganization 
on or after October 15. 

“3. I agree to establish the Guild Preferen- 
tial Shop, the Jewish Daily Bulletin, in hiring 
new employes agreeing to seek first to employ 
persons referred to ‘tie publisher by the 
Guild, and failing thus to obtain the desired 
employes, to obtain help elsewhere, but with 
the proviso that the employes join the Guild 
within thirty days, and that they remain 
members of the Guild. I also agree that no 
member of the editorial staff shall be em- 


ployed without compensation. 

“4. All members of the editorial staff 
shall become members of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York on the effective date of 


this agreement. 

“5, Establishment of an apprentice salary 
of $15 a week, and a minimum salary of 
$15 a week for space writers working 30 
hours or more a week, irrespective of the 
amount of copy published. 

‘6. A maximum of two apprentices and 
two space writers, not counting outside cor- 
respondents, 

“7, A maximum office working day of 
eight hours each, equal time off to be given 
for overtime or for off-day assignments. 

“8. I agree to the establishment of a 
grievance committee to operate thus, pending 
a contract. Individual grievances involving 
charges of reprisals to be taken up by the 
chairman of the Guild unit of the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, two other members of the 
unit and the publisher or his representative 
or representatives, with the consent of the 
Executive Committee of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York. Appeals to be taken first to 
to the Executive Committee of the Guild and 
then finally to the Guild’s representative 
assembly. When a contract is signed, the 
publisher of the Jewish Daily Bulletin will 
accept any grievance committee agreed to by 
any other New York publisher. 

“9, I agree to begin with the Executive 
Committee of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York on or before January 2, 1935, negotia- 
tions looking toward a more detailed contract. 

(Signed) Ipa Lanpav. 
(Signed) Cart Ranpau, 
President; 
(Signed) Mitton KauFrMAN, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Newspaper Guild of New York. 


Carl Randau, of the World-Telegram, 


president, New York Guild, at the 
Wednesday meeting charged that a 
“Red” menace was being used by pub- 


lishers to attack the guild and build up 
company union sentiment. Charges that 
the Daily Worker unit in the guild had 
gained control of it were unfounded, 
Mr. Randau said. Jonathan Eddy, na- 
tional secretary, reported that he had 
received information that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association had 





sent out a confidential bulletin to news- 
paper publishers throughout the United 
States labeling the guild as “very dan- 
gerous.” Mr. Eddy said intimidation 
of guild members was occurring at 
Boston, Little Rock, and Binghamton, 
N. Y. In all three cities men had been 
discharged, he said, following activity 
in guild affairs. 

L. B. Palmer, general manager of 
the A.N.P.A. said a bulletin on the 
guild sent out Aug. 17 was merely a 
factual account of the dispute with the 
Staten Island Advance for information 
of members. 

Other important guild developments 
in New York centered around the dis- 
pute with the Advance management 
over the discharge of Alexander L. 
Crosby, editorial writer and news 
editor. 

Addressing the general guild meet- 
ing Wednesday night, Heywood Broun 
said he would take the matter up with 
the American Federation of Labor at 
its Buffalo convention this week, at 
which Mr. Broun was a speaker. Broun 
said he would ask the A. F. of L. tc 
start a rival paper on Staten Island 
to compete with the Advance. 

The proposed paper, he said, would 
have a staff composed entirely of guild 
members. “The American Federation 
of Labor ought to have a newspaper 
some place,” said Mr. Broun. “Why 
not on Staten Island? Something might 
happen some time when some paper in 
New York City or all the newspapers 
in New York City would not be 
printed, and the A. F. of L. might like 
to have a newspaper then.” 

A significant resolution, which em- 
powers, rather than directs, the guild’s 
executive committee to enter an agree- 
ment with other organizations, was 
passed by a vote of about four to one 
at the Hotel Astor meeting. 

It follows: 

“RESOLUTION ON JoInT ACTION WITH 
Lasor UNIONS IN THE STATEN 
IsLAND ADVANCE FIGHT 

“RESOLVED, That the Newspaper Guild 
of New York continue negotiations 
with other unions in the newspaper in- 
dustry in our fight a the manage- 
ment of the Staten Island Advance, 
and that, provided the executive com- 
mittee of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York is satisfied that all the other 
unions are throwing their entire strength 
into the fight, the guild refuses to settle 
with the management of the Staten 





Members of the New York Newspaper Guild, pictured as they picketed on the 

Cunard pier where the S. S. Aquitania, docked Aug. 24. Their demonstration 

was aimed at S. I. Newhouse, publisher of the Staten Island Advance, who 
returned from Europe on the vessel. 


Island Advance until all other unions 
concerned are ready to settle and are 
satisfied with the settlements proposed 
by, the management. 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, That any agre¢- 
ment involving joint settlement entered 
into by the guild with other unions 
be in writing. 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, That the guild in 
no case settle with the management of 
the Staten Island Advance before a 
meeting of representatives of all unions 
scheduled for Sept. 5. 

“RESOLVED, That any agreement with 
the other unions contain a clause pro- 
viding that all negotiations with the 
management of the Staten Island 
Advance be conducted by a committee 
representing all unions involved, and 
only by that committee or its duly ac- 
credited delegate or delegates.’ 

The New York guild also went on 
record as formally favoring a preferen- 
tial guild shop, this provision to be in- 
cluded in the guild’s program now be- 
fore a number of publishers. 

The resolution said: 

“The Guild seeks a preferential guild 
shop, the publisher in hiring new em- 
ployes agreeing to seek first to employ 
persons referred to him by the guild 
and failing thus te obtain the desired 
employes, to obtain help elsewhere, but 
with the proviso that the employes 
join the guild within 30 days, and that 
they remain members of the guild.” 

The subject of Guild-sponsored bene- 
fits to raise funds for organization work 
was debated at the Wednesday meeting. 
A majority report of a committee ap- 
pointed to study the question favored 
such benefits if surrounded by severe 
restrictions, while a minority report 
strenuously opposed the idea, saying the 
“benefit racket” eventually destroys 
newspapermen’s organizations. It was 
decided to take a vote of the entire 
membership on the question. 

The Staten Island Advance, through 
its attorney F. H. Innes, this week an- 
nounced that it had withdrawn its peti- 
tion for an injunction against the picket- 
ing activities of the guild on the 
grounds that it had gained circulation 
in August as against July during the 
picketing activities. 

“I credit the gain to the fact that we 
are getting out a good newspaper, : §. 
I. Newhouse, publisher, informed the 
guild. “Perhaps some of the gain is 
due to the advertising you are. giving 
us. 

He reiterated his advice that the 
guild, if it feels the Advance is violat- 
ing provisions of the NRA, appeal to 
the government for a ruling. 

Picketing of the Advance office and 
the Manhattan ferries continued this 
week, as well as the sound truck cam- 
paign to induce readers to cancel their 
subscriptions. 

Friday afternoon, Aug. 24, ten mem- 
bers of the Communist Party on Staten 
Island picketed the Advance plant 
carrying signs attacking the paper, but 
not mentioning the guild. 

Publisher Newhouse, who returned 
from Europe on the Aquitania with Mrs. 
Newhouse this week, was greeted by 
guild pickets in the air, on the water, 
on the ship, and at the dock. 

As the Aquitania proceeded up the 
bay to her pier, an airplane circled 
over her and a launch followed astern, 
both manned by newspapermen and 
both bearing placards of the guild’s 
campaign against Mr. Newhouse’s 
newspapers. 

In addition a guild delegation headed 
by Heywood Broun boarded the Aqui- 
tania at quarantine and made a request 
that Mr. Crosby be reinstated. Mr. 
Newhouse said he had no statement for 

publication. 

On the Jamaica Long Island Daily 
Press, of which Mr., Newhouse is part 

(Continued on page 39) 
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RADIO JOB FOR DILL IS 
UNCONFIRMED 


No Verification Forthcoming on Re- 
port That Senator Would Join 
Newscasting Association— 
Movies Oppose Radio 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PuBLisHER) 

Wasurncton, D. C. Aug. 2—While 
reports were gaining ground here this 
week that Senator Clarence Dill of 
Washington would not become an ex- 
ecutive of the American Newscasting 
Association as had been previously 
forecast, representatives of the motion 
picture industry were at the capital 
to prepare for a drive against further 
invasion by radio into tields already 
served by other media. 

The announcement that the Senator 
from the far west, now chairman of 
the Senate Committee Interstate Com- 
merce in charge of radio legislation 
might enter the news broadcasting busi- 
ness, was made concurrently with pub- 
lication of the fact that he had, under 
government frank, been collecting data 
on the dissemination of news via the 
air waves. Senator Dill retorted hotly 
in defense of his survey of the field, 
but confirmation of the report that he 
was to join the Newscasting outfit was 
not forthcoming. 

The motion picture interests are con- 
cerned, it is understood, because they 
already are in the field with news reels 
and have in prospect some innovations 
which will extend their service. They 
have declared in favor of action by the 
Communications Commission to restrict 
radio broadcasting companies to the 
sphere in which their franchises con- 
fine them, and are hopeful of a union 
with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association which will make it 
possible for the opposition to act in 
concert. 





DILL DENIES RADIO JOB 
(By telegraph to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 29—Firm in deny- 
ing his cornection with any nationwide 
radio news project but emphatic that 
such a project may start unless news- 
papers cooperate more fully with radio 
stations, Senator Clarence C. Dill of 
Washington last night concluded his 
visit to the coast and left for Salt Lake 
enroute to Washington, D. C. 

“I’m not in any radio news organ- 
ization but if newspapers keep adver- 
tising me they might get me a job in 
one,” he said. 





LAWSON LEAVES NRA 


Publicity Chief Resigns to 
Cotton Textile Institute 
Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 30—Wil- 
liam V. Lawson, for more than a year 
chief of the NRA news staff has re- 
signed from the recovery administration 
to become assistant to George A. Sloan, 
head of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
with offices in New York. 

Lawson was with the Chicago Tri- 
bune for 13 years, six of which he spent 
as Washington correspondent. He was 
called to the capital to handle the news 
department of the NRA a few days 
prior to the signing of the law which 
brought the Blue Eagle and industrial 
self-government into being. He was one 
of the original 13 staffing the recovery 
administration whose forces now run 
into the thousands and it was Lawson 
who created its publicity system and 
carried it up to its present smoothly 
operating condition. 

In its vastness, the NRA publicity 
job was perhaps without precedent in 
the United States. It serves Washing- 
ton correspondents “on the grounds” 
and keeps up a continuous flow of copy 
to newspapers and other periodicals in 
practically every community in the 
country. Acting both as the executive 
head of the bureau and as news writer 
in chief, Lawson still found time to edit 
two weekly clip sheets and publish an 
eight page weekly paper, named The 
Blue Eagle. 
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PFAFFENBERGER PROMOTED 


Is Named Advertising Manager of 
Los Angeles Times 
(Special to Epitor & PusLisHER) 

Los ANGELEs, Aug. 28—Appointment 
of Walter G. Pfaffenberger as adver- 
tising manager of the Los Angeles 
Times was announced today by Harry 
Chandler, publisher. Mr. Pfaffenberger 
for many years has been assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the paper. Irv- 
ing Smith has been placed in charge 
of department store advertising, a field 
in which he has specialized. 

Adolph Reinbrecht has been named 
retail advertising manager of the Times. 
For the past 13 years he has been on 
the retail staff of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. William R. Penney, formerly 
classified manager of the Times, has 
been made advertising sales supervisor. 


HENRY SUYDAM TAKES 
NEW JOB WITH U. S. 


Brooklyn Eagle Man Joins Attorney 
General’s Staff—Succeeded in 
Washington by Clinton 
Mosher 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28—Henry 
W. Suydam, for several years Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle has resigned to accept a 
position in the Justice Department. He 
has been succeeded by Clinton Mosher 
who for some years has served as state 
political writer for the Brooklyn Eagle 
at New York and Albany. 

Last year Mr. Suydam wrote some 
interesting analytical articles on crime 
which pleased Attorney General Homer 
Cummings. He was the personal choice 
of the Attorney General for the new 
work. His salary will be $10,000 a year. 

Although his new duties have not 
been clearly defined Mr. Suydam’s task 
will be generally that of presenting to 
the public and to Congress the prob- 
lems of the Justice Department in deal- 
ing with crime in the field and before 
the courts, with a view to having public 
opinion back up crime prevention and 
detection. 

He will also serve as special assistant 
to Attorney General Cummings in the 
plan for straightening out procedure be- 
fore the Federal courts wherever there 
is conflict. 

Mr. Suydam’s work will not inter- 
fere in any way with the work Robert 
M. Gates, for many years Washington 
correspondent of the Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal, is doing as head of the 
press relations section of the department. 

Mr. Suydam was born in Brooklyn 
May 19, 1891. During the period of the 
World War he was at different times 
attached to the German, Austro-Hun- 
garian, Turkish, British, Belgian and 
French armies, and twice to the British 
fleet in the North Sea. He reported the 
campaigns of Dardanelles, Galicia, 
Somme, and Verdun, and reported the 
Irish, Russian and Chinese revolutions. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept. 7-8—Northwest Daily 
Press Assn., fall meeting, Pine 
Beach Hotel, South Gull Lake, 
Brainard, Minn. 

Sept. 11-12—National Publish- 
ers’ Assn., 14th annual meeting, 
Buckwood Inn., Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa. 

Sept. 20-21—Associated Court 
and Commercial Newspapers, an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Sept. 20-22—Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Assn., meeting, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Sept. 24-25—Sixth annual Bos- 
ton Conference on Distribution, 
at Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Midwest News- 
paper Advertising Managers’ As- 
sociation, fall meeting, Kansas 
City, Mo. 











WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
PLANNED BY DAILY 


Mrs. Roosevelt Will Open New 
York Herald Tribune’s Meeting 
Sept 26—Many Notables 
Will Speak 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will open 
the fourth annual Conference on Cur- 
rent Problems for women leaders and 
educators to be held under the auspices 
of the New York Herald Tribune at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Sept. 
26 and 27. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Changing Standards” and its five ses- 
sions will deal with present day prob- 
lems in the fields of crime prevention, 
the fine arts, vocational opportunities 
for youth, the status of women, and 
security, both personal and national. 

After a greeting by Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia, the keynote address, 
“America at the Crossroads,” will be 
delivered by Dr. Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor 
of the Herald Tribune Sunday Maga- 
zine, is chairman of the conference. 

Among the noted speakers will be: 
Dr. Harry W. Chase, Chancellor of 
New York University; Austin H. 
MacCormick, Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, New York City; Miss Julia Jaf- 
fray, secretary, National Committee on 
Prison and Prison Labor; Dr. Edward 
C. Elliott, president, Purdue University ; 
Dr. Stanley King, president of Am- 
herst College; Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son; Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of 
the Herald Tribune; Lady Rhondda, 
editor, Time and Tide, who will speak 
by radio from London; Madame Paul 
Dupuy, editor and publisher of French 
newspapers and magazines, speaking 
from France, and Frau Mathilde 
Wurm, former Reichstag member, 
speaking from London. 
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EUROPE IS PREPARING 
FOR WAR, SAYS BRIDGE 


But General Sentiment of People Is 
Against it, N. Y. Times Ex- 


ecutive Reports—Building 
‘ ‘B 1.8"? 2 aA 


in | 

Don Bridge, advertising director of 
the New York Times, who returned last 
week after several weeks in Europe, 
found the general 
sentiment among 
the people to be 
against war in 
every country he 
visited, although, 
1e said, prepara- 
tions for possible 
war can be seen 
on every hand, 
 eaconemaad in 

rmany. 

“When we 
crossed the bor- 
der into Ger- 
many,” he said, 
“custom officials 
evinced little interest in our baggage, 
but much interest in the money and the 
newspapers we were taking into the 
country. They went through the trains 
picking up newspapers, acting appar- 
ently under instructions to keep certain 
banned publications from entering the 
country in the hands of tourists. 

“Nevertheless, we were able to buy 
newspapers from other countries in most 
places, even though they contained edi- 
torials critical of German policies. 
Some stands gave these papers normal 
display and others apparently kept them 
only to supply demand.” 

Mr. Bridge reported that he was 
treated rudely in one newspaper office 
in Germany where he was mistaken for 
an Englishman. 

“And in London,” he remarked, “I 
was amused when the London office of 
the New York Times was pointed out 
to me as the place where the ‘London 
edition of the New York Times is 
printed.’ ” eye 

Mr. Bridge found a mild building 
boom in progress in London. Paris, he 
said, shows more signs of depression 
and poverty than other European cities 
he visited. 








Don Brivce 





15% 


Chattanooga Printers Get 
Increase Starting Nov. 1 


Chattanooga, Tenn., newspaper pub- 
lishers were awarded a decision by Dr. 
Alexander Guerry, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga and chairman 
of a local arbitration board, when he 
ruled on Aug. 25 that the Chattanooga 
Typographical Union No. 89 should be 
denied an increase of approximately 
15% in hourly rates, retroactive to May 
19, and should continue at the present 
hourly rates up to Nov. 1 of this year. 

An increase of $2.50 a week becomes 
effective on Nov. 1 to May 19, 1935, 
and is the restoration of the second of 
two previous reductions. The existing 
hourly rates are .8666 cents an hour for 
day work and .9333 for night work. 
Hourly rates commencing Nov. 1 wiil 
be .9333 for day and $1 for night work. 
The hourly rates asked by the union 
were $1 for day and $1.0666 for night 
work, 

Hours were not involved in the 
award, the contract being open as to 
wages only. Hours are 37% for a 
five-day week. 


WAGE RISE DENIED 
$2.50 





NEW GUILDS IN N. C. 

Two local chapters of the American 
Newspaper Guild were formed in North 
Carolina during the past week. Em- 
ployes of the Durham Sun and the 
Durham Herald met Aug. 23, organized 
and applied for a charter. On Aug. 24 


a group of 13 members of the staffs of 
the Winston-Salem Journal and Twin 
City Sentinel, met to receive the charter 
that had been applied for in the Guild, 
thereby becoming the first active guild 
local in North Carolina. 
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THE STORY OF NEWSPAPER.ADVERTISING 


Second of Editor & Publisher Series of Books Tells How Press Plays Its Intimate Part in Shaping 


the Nation’s Buying Habits—Depression Advertisng Victories Told 


sie EWSPAPERS, like the weather, 

are always with us. We take 
them for granted. Only if they were 
to cease publication for a few days 
would the average citizen fully grasp 
what they mean in his life. Advertis- 
ing in the newspapers is as familiar 
as the route to our daily work; as all- 
pervading as the scenery. Like most 
obvious things, it is apt to hide what 
lies beneath its surface—the reasons 
for its being and its functions. 

“In this book I have tried to show 
the motive power of newspaper adver- 
tising—the forces underlie its achieve- 
ments which are fully as interesting 
as the achievements themselves.” 

Thus does William A. Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, outline the aims of his 
new book “Making Millions Read and 
Buy,” issued this week as the second 
volume in the Epiror & PUBLISHER 


series by Walter Drey, New York 
($3.00). 
Subtitled “What Everyone Should 


Know About Newspaper Advertising,” 
the volume presents in lucid, detailed 
style the entire newspaper picture. It 
is, perhaps, the most complete presen- 
tation in book form of the strictly 
newspaper advertising story. 

In the first chapter Mr. Thomson 
emphasizes the strongest and most vital 
factor relating to newspaper space—the 
universality of the newspaper reading 
habit. 

Each day 35,175,238 Americans buy 
a daily newspaper. 

It is a local newspaper chronicling 
the news of the community, its ambi- 
tions, the hopes and pursuits of its 
citizens. It is most generally read in 
the home, and through it the great 
mass of Americans get their news of 
the world, their picture oftheir own 
lives in relation to others in the com- 
munity, their desire for a better stand- 
ard of living, their feeling of integra- 
tion with their fellow citizens in far 
sections of the nation. 

“The advertiser—particularly the na- 
tional advertiser—finds that newspaper 
space gives him an opportunity to in- 
troduce himself and his product to peo- 
ple who think in local terms and local 
names,” Mr. Thomson writes. ‘His 
newspaper advertisement appears in an 
atmosphere familiar to the average 
reader. His product is often sold by 
a merchant in whom that reader has 
faith—a trusted retailer who can build 
up or tear down the customer’s opinion 
of a product. 

“It is therefore a fact that news- 
paper advertisers enjoy the advantage 
of a peculiar intimacy existing between 
local newspapers and local readers and 
that newspaper readers include also the 
merchants who pass nationally adver- 
tised products across the counter.” 

It is interesting to note here that 
the propensity of the American citizen 
to read and act upon advertising, his 
innate willingness to accept, even to 
seek, new products and methods, is 
taken for granted. Restless, welcoming 
change instead of being satisfied with 
the methods, living conditions and ma- 
chines of his forebears, the American 
reads as live news the announcements 
of new car models, electric refriger- 
ators, radios, labor saving devices for 
the home—even of new _ toothpastes, 
shaving creams, deodorants. 

Local and national advertising are 
treated in Chapters II and III. An in- 
teresting discussion in the former is 
“Counting the Benefits.” 

“What the persons mean who assert 
that advertising increases living costs 
is that advertising has helped to lift 
the standard of American living by 
creating desires which in turn increased 
the citizen’s expenditure for advertised 
goods,” Mr. Thomson declares. “But 
like the circle in the water ‘that never 








By WARREN L, BASSETT 


ceaseth to expand itself,’ advertising 
that has brought success to many in- 
dustries and comforts and conveniences 
to individuals, creates and vitalizes other 
industries, which in turn have added 
new wealth and new benefits to the 





William A. Thomson 


consuming public. 


The upbuilding of 
the automobile industry stimulated 
countless related lines, spurred the build- 
ing of roads, hotels, the development of 
schools, resorts, villages and scores of 
things that make life more interesting, 
more complete and more useful.” 

In Chapter IV, “How the Medium 
Grew,” there is a brief history of ad- 
vertising in America beginning with 
three small advertisements in the Bos- 
ton News Letter on May 8, 1704. One 
offered a fulling mill for sale at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, and another offered 
a reward for the capture of a thief and 
the return of some clothing he had 
stolen. Moving quickly through the 
story of pioneer department store copy 
as used by A. T. Stewart in New York 
in 1823 and by Wanamaker in Philadel- 
phia in 1861, the survey shows that by 
1913, the year the Bureau of Adver- 
tising was organized, the total expendi- 
ture for newspaper space in the United 
States was about $250,000,000. This 
rose in 1915 to $275,000,000, but the 
the great growth took place between 
that year and 1929. In the latter year, 
the peak of all time, it was estimated 
that advertisers bought newspaper space 
valued at $860,000,000. Of this sum 
$260,000,000 came from national adver- 
tising. Since the crash of 1929 the 
figure dropped steadily until 1933 when 
linage began rising. In 1930 the drop 
was 13.9 per cent, in 1931 11.5 per cent, 
in 1932 20.6 per cent and in 1933 the 
drop was 9.6 per cent. 

It was the World War which opened 
the eyes of American business men to 
the opportunities of newspaper adver- 
tising, Mr. Thomson declares. About 
$16,000,000 is estimated to have been 
spent in newspaper space by boards and 
committees in various parts of the coun- 
try to promote the sales of Liberty 
Loan bonds. Full-page advertisements 
“were thrown into the fight in the clos- 
ing days of the drives to insure a clean- 


“As a result,” the author says, “the 
business men that constituted these bond 
committees had a first-hand demonstra- 
tion of what newspaper advertising 
could do. Perhaps the most immediate 
sequel to this demonstration was an in- 
crease in the newspaper advertising done 


by financial institutions, public service 
companies, railway and steamship lines 
... Then came another element—the 
period of high wages for American 
workers, when the average wage income 
began to roll itself up like the prover- 
bial snowball. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research estimated the in- 
come of the American people in 1926 
at about $90,000,000,000 as against $62,- 
250,000,000 in 1921. Here was a prompt 
invitation to many advertisers to go end 
find two, three or four customers for 
every one of their old customers. 
Things that used to look like luxuries 
came within the reach of millions of 
people who were making high wages 
and wanted to get a run for their 
money.” 

The case of the automobile industry 
is cited, which in 1917 talked of the 
“saturation point” as having been 
reached when there were 5,000,000 cars 
on the road in the country. Thirty- 
three auto manufacturers spent $50,- 
000,000 in newspaper advertising in 
1928, a sum equal to the total amount 
of money spent by all national adver- 
tisers in newspapers in 1913. In 1930 
there were 24,000,000 passenger cars in 
use in the United States. 

“For the decade ended with 1929, 
mass production, mass selling and mass 
advertising went hand in hand as three 
great factors in American prosperity,” 
it is stated. ‘That mass production was 
overdone—a fact which we have pain- 
fully realized since 1930—does not 
discount in any way the merchandising 
or the advertising performance. Ad- 
vertising had a job to do and it did 
it. Business which may have reached 
too far in the boom period lost none 
of its basic faith in advertising.” 

Having entered upon the painful sub- 
ject of the depression, Mr. Thomson 
devotes Chapter V to “Beating the De- 
pression,” an account of merchandising 
victories and dramatic achievements 
which would have been impossible with- 
out courage and faith in tbe selling 
power of newspaper space. In a sur- 
prisingly large number of lines, he says, 
advertisers convinced themselves that 
“a large percentage of buying power 
had merely fallen asleep and needed 
the alarm clock of newspaper advertis- 
ing.” Figures drawn from a Bureau 
of Advertising study show that 25 na- 
tional advertisers who reduced or aban- 
doned their expenditures in 1931 suf- 
fered an aggregate decrease of 73 per 
cent in business compared with 1930, 
while 25 companies which maintained 
or increased their newspaper budgets 
showed a decrease of only 7 per cent. 

Other instances of depression adver- 
tising victories are cited and the con- 
clusion is: 

“All of which proved again that as 
long as any elements can be influenced 
by advertising, newspaper copy will 
search them out from that vast fol- 
lowing which includes nearly all of the 
literate population.” 

Chapters VI and VII are devoted to 
a detailed discussion of “Copy” and 
“Newspaper Illustration.” A number 
of illustrations support the text. 

“Newsvertising” is the theme of Chap- 
ter VIII, and it is defined as the writ- 
ing of an advertisement about and 
around a news event of the moment. 
Many specific examples are considered 
where success crowned the advertiser’s 
effort to link his copy with the spot 
news that was appearing on page one. 

The concluding chapters are “Fre- 
quency and Persistency;” “Behind the 
Firing Line, a discussion of market 
data agencies; service departments, 
cooking schools, window displays; “The 
Salesmen ;” and “A Look Ahead.” 

In the latter the author takes cogniz- 
ance of “the people who profess to see 
something just around the corner to 


e 


‘put the newspapers out of business.’ ” 
—airplanes, permitting a half-dozen or 
so great papers to blanket the country; 
radio, and television. 

“Inventions change habits,” the author 
writes, “but they leave human nature 
pretty much what it was before. News- 
paper reading as it is practiced today is 
tied pretty close to habits so funda- 
mental that we say of them ‘These 
things are just human nature.” 

The two outstanding drawbacks to 
radio advertising, Mr. Thomson finds, 
is that it is not always convenient or 
agreeable for people who own radio 
sets to be on hand at the time fixed for 
a broadcast. It is “more in line with 
their convenience to pick up the news- 
papers whenever they feel so inclined.” 
And the chances are, he believes, that 
those who hear the President’s broad- 
cast, the big fight, or the big game, are 
among the most careful readers of these 
stories in the newspapers. They want 
“to hold in their hands the printed 
words of these details, to ponder them, 
to absorb them.” 

Taken all in all, the book presents 
perhaps the most comprehensive picture 
in print of the power and value of 
newspaper advertising. It is drawn from 
a long experience-at the core of the sub- 
ject by one who has charted and in- 
fluenced the rising linage stream and 
contributed many ideas for better pro- 
motion and better practice. The author 
is fully aware of the part other me- 
diums play in the advertising picture, 
and his is a factual rather than an 
emotional story of the newspaper. He 
has humor, keen observation and a nice 
appreciation of the small dramatic de- 
tails which suggest the larger picture. 

Mr. Thomson has been director of 
the Bureau of Advertising since it was 
organized in 1913. He started his 
career as a cub reporter on a Pennsyl- 
vania daily and progressed from there 
to assistant publisher of the old New 
York Globe. He then entered agency 
work, going from there to the Bureau. 


WHITT HEADS TEXAS GROUP 
Dallas Times-Herald Man President 


of Circulation Managers 
(By telegraph to Ev1tor & PusiisHER) | 

Austin, Aug. 30—Ira T. Whitt, cir- 
culation manager of the Dallas Tumes- 
Herald, is new president of the Texas 
Circulation Managers’ Association, hav- 
ing been elected as the association con- 
cluded its twenty-first annual conven- 
tion here today. 

T. Lee, Houston Chronicle, was 
named vice-president. H. E. Murphree, 
also of the Chronicle, was retained as 
secretary-treasurer for his eleventh 
term. 

The new directorate includes the of- 
ficers and August Weber, Galveston 
Tribune; Minor Shutt, San Angelo 
Standard-Times, and K. F. Pumphrey, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. The di- 
rectors will select next year’s meeting 
place. : 

On the first day of the convention 
the association recorded itself against 
approval by the Texas legislature of 
the federal child labor amendment. 
Texas thus far has failed to approve 
the amendment. 


PULP EARNINGS RISE 

The directors of Rainier Pulp & 
Paper Company, at meeting held in 
San Francisco Aug. 21, reported a 
profit of $458,460, after depreciation, 
income taxes and extraordinary ex- 
pense, for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1934, as against $147,032 in the pre- 
ceding year. The satisfactory recov- 
ery in earnings also resulted in a dec- 
laration of a $400,000 dividend on the 
Class A stock on which dividends have 
not been paid since Dec. 1, 1930, the 
cumulative dividends in arrears on 
April 30 aggregated $683,333. 
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HOME MODERNIZATION IDEA SOLD TEN 
DOUBLE TRUCKS FOR DAILIES 





Run-Down Bungalow Moved to Business District by Long Beach, 
Cal., Papers Where Entire City Can Watch 
Progress of Work 


; MPHASIZING to the public with 
dramatic swiftness the benefits to 
be obtained under the Federal Housing 
Act, the Long Beach (Cal.) Press- 
Telegram and Morning Sun last week 
launched a home modernization project 
which is expected to bring the news- 
papers ten double-trucks of new adver- 
tising within the next six weeks. 

To a vacant lot adjoining the Press- 
Telegram building at Sixth and Pine 
streets, the newspaper last week moved 
a ramshackle, run-down, weather-beaten 
bungalow from the Signal Hill district 

—a vicitm of the 1933 earthquake which 
had been allowed to continue in disre- 
pair. 

For several days it stood without ex- 
planation while indignant citizens com- 
plained of the eye-sore which had been 
set down in the center of the business 
district. Then with practically the en- 
tire city’s gaze focused on the lot, the 
Press- Telegram revealed its plans. 

The bungalow is to be a demonstra- 
tion house, sponsored by the newspa- 
pers, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Long 

Seach Architectural Club, and other 
civic groups. As soon as plans have 
been completed by the architects for the 
remodeling of the exterior, and adapt- 
ing the floor plan to modern ideas and 
conditions, contractors will move in to 
carry out the project along the same 
lines that would exist if the house were 
being modernized by a private individual 
taking advantage of the FHA. Hard- 
wood floors, attractive walls, modern 
electrical conveniences, complete house- 
hold furnishings will be installed with- 
in. The lot is to be landscaped, gar- 
dens planted, and a lawn sown. When 
completed it will be ready for occu- 
pancy. A formal opening is to be staged, 
and the house placed on exhibition for 
two or three months. Then it is to be 
auctioned off, the proceeds going to the 
contractors and dealers who _ partici- 
pated in the project. 

According to George L. Burt, adver- 
tising manager of the Press-Telegram 
and Sun, cost of modernizing the home 
is expected to run around $3,000. The 
groups of contractors will finance it 
among themselves, and the proceeds pro- 
portioned among them at the conclu- 
sion of the program. While the mod- 
ernization project is under way a build- 
ing and equipment exhibit will be con- 
ducted in a storeroom adjoining the lot 
on the other side. Proceeds from the 
rental of this space will be added to the 
money realized from the sale of the 
house, with the prospect that each con- 
tractor or dealer taking part will get 
back dollar for dollar what he puts into 
it. He will in addition receive the pub- 
licity incident to his participation in the 
project, and his only other expense will 
be the advertising space he takes in the 
weekly double-trucks. 

While groups of contractors will un- 
derwrite various jobs on the project, the 
work will be performed by one of their 
number, selected by lot. All of them in 
the group, however, will be credited on 
the list of contractors posted in front of 
the house. Likewise, when the con- 
struction work is completed, Long 
Beach stores will draw lots to determine 
which rooms they will furnish. Placards 
in the rooms will give proper credit, and 
state the cost of the furnishings. In 
this way, citizens visiting the house will 
have the advantage not only of seeing 
the work progress as though it were in 
their own home, but also will learn that 
the cost of modern improvements in 
most cases is far less than they had an- 
ticipated. 

These factors also have interested the 
banks and building and loan organiza- 
tions, as well as nurseries, landscape 
architects and other business men who 
will benefit by the FHA provisions. 

To the newspapers, according to Mr. 


Burt, ‘the plan means the return to the 
advertising columns of accounts which 
have been inactive in the most part 
since 1929. 

“The Federal government has 
calling upon newspapers for help in 
various programs and projects tor 
years,” he said. “Most of them have 
been without direct benefit to the pa- 
pers. The NRA produced a little busi- 
ness for about a month. But that is 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
the possibilities under the Federal 
Housing Act.” 

Mr. Burt feels that the project as 
launched by the Press-!elegram and 
Sun has taken advantage of the most 
dramatic presentation possible. The 
metamorphosis of the building in the 
heart of the business section will bring 
it the widest possible attention. In 
smaller cities, he said, similar projects 
could be launched without the necessity 
of moving a house, and proportionate 
results obtained. 

The Long Beach project is along 
lines similar to one completed recently 
in Portland, Ore., but Mr. Burt be- 
lieves it has wider possibilities for 
the newspaper. 


been 





RENAUD LEAVES DAILY 


Washington (D. C.) Post M.E. Suc- 
ceeded by William Haggard 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLisurr) 

WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 28—A 
shake-up on the I’ashington Post this 
week resulted in several changes among 
the executives. 

Ralph Renaud, managing editor, has 
resigned. He is on a vacation but he 
will not return to the Post William 

Haggard, formerly head of the copy 

desk of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


has been appointed acting managing 
editor. 
Mr. Renaud was formerly with the 


New York World and New York Even- 
ing Fost. 

John Denson, formerly on the New 
York World and New York Daily News 
has been appointed head of the copy 
desk, succeeding Clifton Webb. 

Mark Ethridge will contiune to hold 
his position in charge of the news and 
the editorial department, making it un- 
likely that a managing editor will be 
appointed to succeed Mr. Renaud. 


1934 





CHICAGO TAX SALE LIST 
FILLED 280 PAGES 
HICAGO Journal of Com- 
merce, usually about 20 pages 
in size, exceeded 280 pages Satur- 
day, Aug. 18, when 260 pages 
were devoted to the delinquent 
tax list of Cook County. 

This huge edition advertised 
approximately 200,000 individual 
pieces of property for sale. 

To list the property required 
about 500,000 lines of type and a 
total of 2,080 newspaper columns. 











ISSUES NEW DEAL SERIES 


P. N. P. A. Pamphlets Show its 
Relation to Newspapers 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

HarrissurG, Pa., Aug. 27—The first 
of a series of pamphlets on “The News- 
papers and The New Deal” was issued 
last week by the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The 
pamphlets aim to show the effect of 
New Deal legislation, codes, etc., on the 
newspaper industry. The first one takes 
the form of an address delivered by 
Elisha Hanson. Washington attorney 
for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, before the Newspa- 
per Advertising Executives’ Associa- 
tion in June. All codes containing reg- 
ulations concerning advertising are 
mentioned and analyzed. 

The second in the series is to be “The 
Trend of Labor Legislation.” The third 
will be entitled “Government Control of 
News and Propaganda” and will explain 
in detail the elaborate publicity set-up 
being maintained in Washington. The 
fourth is made up of statements of 
Elisha Hanson and Bainbridge Colby 
at the NRA Aug. 3 newsprint hearing. 
The fifth is in two chapters, “Restrict- 
ing Advertising’ ’ and “Regimentation of 
Industry.’ 

The pamphlets will be distributed one 
a week, not only by the Pennsylvania 
association, but by several other pub- 
lishers’ organizations, including the 


A. N. P. A. and S. N. P. A 





NEVILLE SUCCEEDS ALLEN 

James L. Neville, of Fredericton, 
has been named editor and manager of 
the Fredericton (N. B.) Daily Mail, 
succeeding R, P. Allen, who retired re- 
cently. Mr. Allen, who founded the 
Mail 25 years ago, has been in the news- 
paper business for more than 40 years. 
Mr. Neville was formerly with Fred- 
ericton, St. John and Western Canadian 
newspapers. 


PAPERS MAY BENEFIT 
FROM HOUSING LOANS 


Act Permits Money Advances for 
Plant Alterations and Improve- 
ments Except on Moveable 
Equipment 


(Special to Epitok & PuBLisiirr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 27—The 
huge Federal Housing program 
launched by the government to free 
creaits totaling $1,000,000,000 for mod- 
ernization work will extend its full bene- 
hts for renovation of structures other 
than residences, including newspaper 
piants, the t HA has explained. 

While the legislation which made the 
project possible is known as the Fed- 
eral Housing Act and its chief pur- 
pose is to recondition the homes oi 
America, it is by no means restricted 
to that field. Replacement of worn or 
dangerous flooring; installation of new 
electric lighting systems; painting and 
renovizing of plumbing; construction or 
repair of sidewalk lifts or interior ele- 
vators; floor reenforcements; additions 
to storage space; fireproofing of record 
vaults and similar operations are among 
the jobs which are made possible. 

The operations of the act are most 
simple. Loans from $100 to $2,000 are 
available at the institutions accepted by 
the FHA, most of which already are 
widely advertising their acceptance. 

Unless extended by the Housing Ad- 
ministration, the notes must be repaid 
within three years. The loaning insti- 
tutions are not required to have in- 
dorsers, co-makers, or sureties and are 
not permitted to charge more than $5 
on each $100 of credit for discount or 
other fees. 

One of the qualifications for loan in- 
surance affecting business properties, 
such as newspaper plants, sets forth 
that “notes may be signed by lessees 
other than those which may be classed 
as owners, provided that the lease re- 
quires lessee to make alterations, repairs, 
and improvements, and provided further 
that the final termination date of the 
lease is at least six months beyond the 
final maturity of the note.” 

To obtain a loan it is only necessary 
for the applicant to assure the financial 
institution on the following points: 
That he is the owner of the property 
(or the lessee under the conditions 
above outlined) ; that the annual income 
is at least five times the face of the 
note; that mortgage payments have been 
kept up to date, and that no past due 
liens or encumbrances stand against the 
property; that the money will be used 


solely fur property improvement. 














Photo shows ramshackle dwelling set ian beside ei Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram and Sun plant, in the heart 
of the city’s business district, to serve as a demonstration of remodeling possibilities under the Federal Housing Act. 


The house will be modern in every respect when completed, and the grounds attractively landscaped. 


It will be 


opened for inspection in about six weeks. 
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PRESS WINNING FIGHT TO GUARD SOURCES 


Protection of Confidences Long Held Sacred by Newspapermen Has Had Law Warrant 40 Years 
in Maryland—Other States Adopt or Consider Statute 
By FREDRICK S. SIEBERT and ELLEN L. RYNIKER 


* VERY experienced journalist, at 
some time or other during the 
course of his employment, has gathered 
news of public interest which he has 
hesitated to publish through fear of 
injuring or embarrassing his informant. 
Frequently this type of news is pub- 
lished without regard to the conse- 
quences to the source, but occasionally 
the reporter desires to retain the good- 
will of the person who supplied the 
facts. In such a case the only way to 
protect the source is to suppress the 
news. 

From the early days of newspaper 
publishing, reporters have refused to 
divulge the source of certain news 
stories either through a desire to keep 
news channels open or from a profes- 
sional pride in their ability to keep a 
confidence. This stand has the approval 
of the members of the profession, but it 
has not been widely recognized by the 
law. 

With the precedent set by the privi- 
lege established in the relationships of 
priest and penitent, doctor and patient, 
and lawyer and client before them, 
members of the profession of journal- 
ism have tried by judicial decision and 
by statute to gain for themselves the 
same privilege in the matter of evidence. 

Various codes of ethics have recog- 
nized this inherent right of inviolability 
of confidence. Members of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association are asked to 
give their allegiance to a code, one of 
the provisions of which is “to hold sa- 
cred and inviolable all information 
given me in a confidential way, being 
careful not to accept confidences that 
may thereafter be embarrassing to the 
one giving them and to me receiving 
them ; information given in this manner 
being too often meant as an agent to 
close the door to legitimate publicity.” 

Maryland set the precedent 37 years 
ago when the state legislature passed 
a bill which gave to the profession of 
journalism the same privileges of re- 
specting confidences that lawyers, doc- 
tors and priests enjoy. New Jersey 
passed a similar law, which went into 
effect May 12, 1933 

The Maryland law was passed in 
1896 when John T. Morris, then a re- 
porter on the Baltimore Sun, published 
information predicting certain action by 
the grand jury of the city. When he 
was called before the angry members 
of the jury, he refused to name his in- 
formant, telling them that his sense of 
honor would not permit him to do so. 
Although he realized that he would be 
liable for contempt proceedings, he con- 
tinued to withhold the name, until the 
grand jury took him to the presiding 
judge and asked that he be jailed. The 
judge refused to act in the case because 
the contempt (if any had been commit- 
ted) had not been committed in his 
court. 

The grand jury itself then acted, and 
Morris spent four or five days in jail 
until a new grand jury was sworn in 
to take the place of the one whose term 
had ended. From this case arose the 
agitation in favor of the law, which 
was passed a few months later. 

As early as 1897 a news editor and 
a reporter of a California paper used 
this implied right as their defense in 
a contempt of court proceeding. At 
that time the state senate of California 
was holding an investigation of the 
conduct of its members under a charge 
that certain of them had taken bribes 
for aiding in the passage of a bill. 
These facts were published, and two 
members of the newspaper staff were 
called upon to testify in the matter. 
When they refused to answer certain 
questions, on the ground that the publi- 
cation was privileged, and when they 
continued to withhold the source of 
their information, the court held that 
they could be prosecuted. 

Two bills were introduced in the state 








legislature at Austin, Tex., in 1931, as 
the result of the case of Eddie Barr, 
a reporter on a Dallas paper. One of 
the bills gave newspapermen immunity 
from grand jury investigation of news 
sources, and the other was like the 
criminal syndicalism law of California. 
Texas, whose libel laws are known to 
newspapermen as the worst in the 
United States, did not pass the ~, 

Two Communist agitators, C. J. 
der and Leads Hurst, made their po 
pearance in Dallas, but the city was 
not much concerned with the so-called 

Red” menace, and they aroused little 
stir. When the two organizers began 
to preach racial equality, the trouble be- 
gan. They were jailed on a charge of 
vagrancy and were beaten in jail by 
policemen, they said later. 

Acting as their attorney was George 
Clifton Edwards, a Harvard graduate 
and a former school superintendent who 
had lost his job because of his so- 
cialistic tendencies. Edwards, a great 
admirer and imitator of Norman 
Thomas, saw the futility of the position 
of the Communists, who were regarded 
by the Texas citizens as leaders of the 
Black, not the Red, movement. 

Eddie Barr wrote a story which was 
printed in the Dallas Dispatch, saying 
that Coder and Hurst had been kid- 
napped and flogged, and that Edwards, 
who had been abducted from the city 
hall steps at the same time, had been 
warned not to represent the Commu- 
nists. Suspicion was that the kidnap- 
pers had been tipped off by the police. 

Barr was fined $100 and sent to jail 
for contempt when he refused to tell the 
grand jury the source of his informa- 
tion. “I can’t betray a confidence,” he 
told District-Judge Grover Adams. Gov. 
Sterling sent two Texas Rangers to put 
down any riots which might ensue. 
The Dallas Bar Association filed a 
formal protest against the action. 

The Dispatch reporter was held in 
jail until he revealed that one Norman 
Register, an assistant in the office of 
the district attorney and an official of 
the Ku Klux Klan, then an influential 
organization in Texas, had told him of 
the Communist kidnapping. 

Since the two Red organizers dared 
not return to Dallas, no indictments 


were returned against the mob, which 
was believed to be made up of Klan 
and American Legion members, but the 
newspapers of the state aroused so much 
protest at the imprisonment of the re- 
porter that the two bills were intro- 
duced in the legislature. 

Editors of New York state news- 
papers, as well as reporters working on 
them, could not be compelled to divulge 
the source of confidential information 
to a grand jury, according to a bill in- 
troduced by Senator Henry G. 

Shackno in 1930, as a new section to 
the Civil Practice act. At the same 
time a bill designed ta give to news 
confidentially made to newspaper men 
the same privilege as that given to 
communications to lawyers, doctors, and 
priests was entered before the House of 
Representatives of New York by J. A. 
Hastings. Both bills were disapproved 
by a memorandum of the committee 
on state legislation of the New York 
Bar Association as “opening the way 
to reckless publication and abuse” and 
failed to pass. 

The fate of three Washington Times 
reporters resulted in the introduction of 
a bill in 1929 by Senator Capper, the 
Republican journalist from Kansas, 
which would give to newspaper men in 
Washington exemption from disclosing 
the source of confidential information 
before any court or committee of Con- 
gress. 

Rep. F. H. La Guardia, now Mayor 
of New York, introduced into the 
House a bill similar in many respects. 

The filing of the bills followed the 
imprisonment for contempt of Linton 
Burkett, Gorman Hendricks, and John 
E. Nevin, reporters on the Washington 
Times, who made an investigation of 
the number of speakeasies operating in 
Washington. They printed the results, 
and when they refused to tell the grand 
jury the names of those from whom 
they had purchased liquor, they were 
sentenced to 45 days’ imprisonment. 

The provisions of the La Guardia 
bill were as follows: “That in any 
proceedings in any United States court 
or court of the District of Columbia, 
or any grand jury thereof, or before 
either house of Congress, or any com- 
mittee thereof, or any joint committee 








STAFF SHARES COLUMNIST’S CAKE 

















It wasn’t even Don Rose’s birthday, but that didn’t matter to an admirer of the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger columnist who sent him this huge cake recently. 
Don has a sweet tooth and so do the members of the Ledger staff, so he called 
in Miss Anne Mary Lawler, who writes a daily poem, to cut the cake with a 
poetic flourish. Of course Don saved some for his family, and it takes quite a 
bit of cake to give even a taste to the famous 12 Rose children and Mrs. Rose. 


of the Congress, no reporter, editor, or 
publisher connected with any news- 
paper shall be compelled to disclose the 
sources of any information, confidential 
in its nature, except acts of treason, ob- 
tained by him for publication in such 
newspapers.” 

Rep. Louis Ludlow of Indiana said, 
“In expressing my very vigorous dis- 
approval of the incarceration of the 
three Washington Times reporters, I 
have considered solely the effect of this 
punitive measure in the light of the 
welfare of society. A free, alert, cour- 
ageocus press is a nation’s safeguard. 
There can be no free press in this re- 
public if newspaper reporters are to 
live in terror of grand jury inquisitions 
and jail sentences.” 

G. W. Mapoles, editor of the Hope- 
well (Virginia) News, is another news- 
paper man who went to jail rather than 
divulge the source of his information. 
He served five days of a 30-day sen- 
tence for contempt, imposed by Judge 
Thomas B. Robertson of the Hopewell 
corporation court, when he failed to 
tell the name of the author of a letter 
signed “Jokester.” The journalist was 
given no trial, and was dismissed just 
before the court was to pass on a Peti- 
tion for appeal. 

The letter, carriéd on a news-editorial 
page, was as follows: Dear Sir. What 
a ludicrous incident that was Friday, 
16 lawyers all good and true, facing an 
irate court official (if the facts were 
as reported in the Daily Express.) 

“If sixteen efficient men of the Vir- 
ginia bar, able and fluent, have no suc- 
cess in pleading a case, it looks like 
that many men might be ‘hefty’ enough 
to remove the court bodily.” 

Mapoles refused to tell the name of 
the author of the letter and went to 
jail. The Richmond News-Leader said 
of the case, “If sources of information 
are not privileged, then freedom of the 
press is a fiction and political liberty 
soon will be.” 

When Harrison county (Texas) of- 
ficials were permitting the transporta- 
tion of 3.2 per cent beer for a bribe of 
$10 a load, Syril A. Parker, editor of 
the Longview (Texas) News, printed 
the facts of the situation. The district 
attorney took the case before the grand 
jury of Marshall, June 28, 1933, and 
when Parker refused to tell the name 
of his informant he was sentenced for 
contempt. 

“The district attorney told me prior 
to my going before the grand jury that 
he could not promise me immunity for 
my informant. For this reason I de- 
clined to divulge his name, because he 
would have made himself liable to in- 
dictment for beer running and for brib- 


y. 

“My informant told me, and I like- 
wise told the district attorney, that he 
would testify if given protection. In- 
asmuch as the officers and not my in- 
formant were being investigated, I 
saw no reason why he should be pun- 
ished. Under those conditions I would 
have gone to jail rather than talk.” 

An article, “Graft Charges Start 
Talk of a Commission,” in the Jersey 
Journal stated that one of the trustees 
of Ridgefield Park had charged that a 
claim of $703 for grading had been paid 
for in a previous bill, according to a 
report made in an open meeting of the 
board of trustees of the village. The 
newspaper reporter was called before 
the grand jury for publication of the 
article. 

In refusing to reveal the source he 
said, “I decline to give the source of 
my information or the names of any 
person or persons who gave me any in- 
formation about it and gave as my 
reason for such refusal that I was a 
newspaper reporter and therefore could 
not give up my sources of information.” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW GROUP IS FORMED 
UNDER ARTS CODE 


Joint Commission of Nine Will Seek 
Better Administration of Code 
In Regard to Commer- 
cial Printing 


A joint commission representing code 
authorities of industries A-1 and A-2 
and of 5-A of the graphic arts indus- 
tries code has been formed “to bring 
about more effective administration of 
the code in relation to the commercial 
printing done by any type of establish- 
ment.” 

A daily newspaper plant that does 
commercial relief printing is one type 
of establishment included, according to 
the announcement made by the national 
code authority office in Chicago Aug. 
28. 

Representatives of the two code 
authorities have been working for the 
past six weeks on this plan. The joint 
commission will attempt to obtain a 
more effective administration of the 
mode in relation to strictly commercial 
relief printing, combination weekly pub- 
lishing and printing plants, or daily 
newspaper plants doing commercial re- 
lief work. 

The formation of the commission 
came through a request from division 
seven of the NRA to bring about more 
effective administration of the commer- 
cial printng division of the code, ac- 
cording to the announcement. The 
agreement was reached by the joint na- 
tional code authority for industries A-2 
and A-5 at their meeting in Chicago 
earlier this month. 

Nine persons, four representing the 
code authority for the commercial print- 
ing industry proper, four the combina- 
tion establishments and others under in- 
dustries A-2 and A-5, and one acting as 
impartial chairman to be chosen by 
those appointed representing the two 
code authorities, will comprise the joint 
commission. 

“The primary purpose of the com- 
mission is to serve as a point of con- 
tact between the two code authorities 
and to bring about agreements upon all 
matters of mutual interests to these divi- 
sions of the printing industry,” the 
agreement states. The following duties 
and powers of the commission are set 
forth: 

“To determine jurisdictional conflict 
arising between the code authorities of 
either of the two industries as provided 
in the code; 

“Hear, consider, and determine the 
proper allocation of any establishment; 

“Consider the reallocation of estab- 
lishments for administrative purposes ; 
“Designate local administrative agen- 
cies; 

“To determine equitable representa- 
tion upon local administrative agencies ; 

“To correlate and make uniform the 
provisions of any rule, regulation, inter- 
pretation, declaration, or order, relat- 
ing to the maintenance of fair competi- 
tion in the field of commercial relief 
printing ; 

“To make recommendations to and to 
advise with both national code authori- 
ties with respect to any matter in which 
they have a mutual interest and upon re- 
quest of both national code authorities 
to act for said industries in the achiev- 
ing of any common purpose; 

_“To take steps to compel the recog- 
nition of the jurisdiction of and the ad- 
ministration by the proper National 
Code Authority under the code over 
commercial relief printing done by daily 
newspaper establishments which do not 
assent to the code for the daily news- 
paper publishing business or the code 
for the graphic art industries.” 

The joint national code authority for 
industries No. A-2 and No. A-5 has 
appointed K. F. Baldridge, Walter D. 
Allen, L. M. Nichols, and C. A. Baum- 
gart as their representatives on the joint 
commission. The United Typothetae of 
America is serving as code authority 
for industry A-l. The code authority 
for industries A-2 and A-5 has been 
formed through the National Editorial 
Association. 
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LANDED BIG TARPON 




















Jerry D’Unger, chief editorial ‘writer 
of the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times and a six-foot, 103-pound tarpon 


he caught recently. He brought the 
fish to gaff in 45 minutes. Mr. 
D’Unger has only one arm, and the 
feat was hailed as unusual. A few 
days later he brought a five-foot eight- 
inch tarpon to gaff in 15 minutes, a 
record for one-armed fishermen. Both 
fish were caught in the Gulf at Port 
Aransas, Tex. The young lady in the 
picture is Jean Kinsolving, foreign ad- 
vertising manager of the Caller-Times. 





PRESS IS UNAFFECTED 
BY NEW NRA SETUP 
No Change in Status or Operations 
of Daily Code Under Realign- 
ment of Code Groupings, 
Says Irwin 


(Special to Epitor & Pustisurr) 

WasuincTon, D. C., Aug. 28—The 
realignment of code groupings to create 
a new classification of all industries and 
trades, which has been started by NRA, 
will not change the status or operations 
of the daily newspaper code, Payson 
Irwin, deputy administrator in charge 
states. 

The recovery administration is plac- 
ing all codes under what is termed 
“fundamental groups,” such as produc- 
ing industries, fabricating industries, 
service industries and_ distributing 
trades. The reasons for the changes 
are: Assurance that allied lines receive 
identical treatment on common prob- 
lems; reduced administrative overhead 
by eliminating duplication of functions 
and studies; opportunity for many allied 
codes to merge by voluntary action of 
industry for greater economy in the 
self-government function; cleared per- 
spective on the several classes of codes 
with consequent greater definition of the 
problems to be solved by both govern- 
ment and industry in development of 
code law and its application, and elimi- 
nation of overlapping definitions in in- 
dustry codes; simplicity of line-up for 
more accurate statistics on industries 
and trades. 

The daily newspaper code is now ad- 
ministered as part of a fundamental 
group embracing the printing and pub- 
lishing crafts and is not susceptible to 
realignment, Irwin explains. 





H. H. NIEMEYER RESIGNS 

Harry H. Niemeyer, has resigned ‘as 
editor of the movie and drama depart- 
ments of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
after more than 40 years service with 
that paper, and has gone to Hollywood 
to live, wher he is building a home. 
He has not entirely severed his connec- 
tion with the paper, as he will contribute 
a column from the movie capital two 
or three times a week. Colvin McPher- 
son, a member of the local staff for sev- 
eral years, has been appointed movie and 
drama critic. 
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JAILED FOR CONTEMPT 


Indiana Man Criticized Judge in Let- 
ter to Newspaper 

Wallace Bohnstadt, 26, of Michigan 
City, Ind., was released from jail one 
day after being arrested for contempt 
of court for writing a “Letter to The 
Editor” to the Michigan City Dispatch 
attacking local administration of justice. 
He filed a retraction in the same paper. 

Bohnstadt was arrested when he ap- 
peared in the court of City Judge Robert 
E. Glasscott during a hearing for Leo 
R. Kuchik, 42, who previously had been 
sentenced to five days in the county jail 
for assault and battery on Bohnstadt’s 
wife. When Kuchik was released be- 
fore serving his sentence, Bohnstadt 
wrote a letter to the Dispatch scoring 
the city court. 

Kuchik later was arrested and placed 
in jail for the rest of his sentence. 


1929 SCALE RESTORED 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Four Dailies Sign New Contract with 
Printers—Control of Sixth 
Day Left with 


Union 





(By telegraph to Evttor & Pusiisuer) 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 29—Publishers 
of the four Los Angeles newspapers 
operating union shops have agreed to 
the restoration of the 1929 wage scale 
under the terms of a new contract with 
Los Angeles Typographical Union No. 
174 to go into effect Oct. 8, it was an- 
nounced today by John F. Dalton, presi- 
dent of the union. 

The scale calls for $53 days and $56 
nights for a six-day 45-hour week, the 
union in control of the sixth day. This 
compares with the previous scale in 
effect since 1932 of $49.32 days and 
$52.30 nights. All other conditions of 
the contract remain the same, the docu- 
ment renewing for the period from 
October, 1934, to October 8, 1935, the 
present contract and arbitration agree- 
ment. 

Dalton, in addition to being president 
of the union, also served as chairman 
of the scale committee in its meetings 
with representatives of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, the Herald and Express, the 
Evening Post and the Illustrated Daily 
News. The Times and the Hollywood 
Citizen-News operate open shops. 

While the contract has been agreed 
upon by all parties, Dalton said, it has 
not yet been signed. This action is ex- 
pected at any time. Any change in the 
newspaper scale automatically affects 
commercial shops as applied to machine 
operators. Effect of union control of 
the sixth day is to permit operators 
to name substitute operators for their 
extra day off, thus assuring distribu- 
tion of work among unemployed. 





FRENCH WRITERS WELCOMED 

Canadian newspapermen welcomed 
their colleagues from France at the 
opening of the three-day French Lang- 
uage Press Congress in Quebec, Aug. 
27. Henri Gagnon, president, Le Soleil, 
Quebec, and president of the Cana- 
dian Press Association and E. Norman 
Smith, editor, Ottawa Journal, honorary 
president of the association, paid tribute 
to the journalists, who are in Canada 
participating in the Jacques Cartier 
quarter centenary celebration of the 
Dominion. 





AINSWORTH CITY EDITOR 

Ed Ainsworth, formerly state editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, became city 
editor of the Times last week upon his 
return from his vacation. Ainsworth 
first joined the Times in 1924. He is 
succeeded on the state desk by George 
Hawk, transferred from the city desk. 





MOGENSEN BUYS PAPER 
Sale of the Hanford (Cal.) Morning 
Journal by F. T. Humphrey and W. E. 
Tyler to M. C. Mogensen, president 
of M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, special representatives, was 
announced by Mr. Humphrey Aug. 24. 


R. CORRIGAN REJOINS 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Appointed Circulation Director of 
Chicago Herald & Examiner— 
Resigned Recently from Phila- 
delphia Ledger 


Robert J. Corrigan this week rejoined 
the Hearst organization as circulation 
manager of the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, having 
left the Philadel- 
phia Evening 
Ledger Aug. 23, 
when he was suc- 
ceeded as circula- 
tion director by 
James Wescott. 

Mr. Corrigan 
has had wide ex- 
perience with the 
Hearst organiza- 
tion. He was cir- 
culation director 
of the Los An- 
geles Examiner 
before he joined 
the Curtis-Martin organization in Phila- 
delphia in October, 1930. He also was 
employed on several St. Louis news- 
papers. 

Before leaving Philadelphia to take up 
his new post Aug. 28, Mr. Corrigan was 
presented with a testimonial by members 
of the circulation, editorial, and ad- 
vertising departments of the Ledger, 
where he was very popular. It con- 
sisted of a large photo of himself 
mounted under the caption “To our 
Friend, Bob Corrigan,” and was signed 
by more than a hundred members of the 
organization. 





R. J. Corrican 





BACKING SAFETY DRIVE 





Dayton, O., Dailies Cooperating to 
Cut Traffic Accidents 


The three daily newspapers in Day- 
ton, O., have joined in supporting the 
city-wide traffic safety campaign being 
conducted by the police department and 
the Dayton Traffic Commission in ef- 
forts to reduce the increasing number of 
motor vehicle fatalities. A weekly 
newspaper is also cooperating and has 
been conducting a series of attacks ona 
police court judge and his policy of sus- 
pending fines and “fixing” traffic viola- 
tion tickets. 

Each day the Dayton Daily News, the 
Dayton Journal and the Dayton Herald 
carry a brief message from the chair- 
man of the traffic commission on the 
front page in a two-inch box. Editorial 
space has also been used freely. The 
Dayton Review, the weekly, has been 
attacking Police Judge Null M. Hodapp 
for his alleged failure to cooperate in 
the matter of fines and tickets. 

Since the police department adopted 
the policy of jailing all speeders, drunken 
drivers and reckless drivers, as well as 
impounding their machines for which 
they must pay towage and _ storage 
charges, there has been a notable reduc- 
tion in traffic accidents in Dayton. 





AMERICUS DAILY SOLD 


Ownership of the Americus (Ga.) 
Times-Recorder, one of the oldest daily 
newspapers in South Georgia, Aug. 23 
passed into the hands of James R. Blair 
and Crawford Balch, of Americus, and 
John Marsh, of Austin, Tex. The paper 
was purchased from General Newspa- 
pers, Inc., an organization owning a 
group of daily papers in severai states. 
Blair, who has been editor and pub- 
lisher of the Times-Recorder for the 
last four years, will be president of the 
company and will continue as editor 
and publisher. Balch went to Americus 
recently from Quincy, Mass., where he 
had been on the staff of the Quincy 
News. He will be circulation manager 
and bookkeeper. Marsh is a son of 
Charles E. Marsh, prominent Texas 
publisher. With the sale of the Times- 
Recorder, General Newspapers retires 
from the Georgia newspaper field, hav- 
mg recently sold the LaGrange Daily 
News and the Dublin Courier-Herald. 
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ID) RovucHT RELIEF 
for Sales Managers 


THE DROUGHT has destroyed capital and depreciated income in 
some fifteen states. The status of these fifteen states on the marketing map 
is going to be doubtful for some time. And the circulation of national 
media in these states is going to be of doubtful advertising value for the 
near future. So we suggest a sales-saving solution: 

The New York Sunday News delivers most of its 2,200,000 circulation 
into a territory that comprises only 1.3% of the national area but holds 13.8% 
of the national population—nearly 17,000,000 people. These fortunate 
seventeen million spend 41.1% more per capita for retail purchases than 
the rest of the country. They spend 76.9% more for food, 119.8% more for 
apparel, and 4.5% more for drug products. They represent the largest market 
per capita of any similar group of people in the world. And selling them 
saves salesmen’s time, shoe leather, sleeper jumps and automobile expense. 

In this market the Sunday News averages 44% family coverage; reaches 
better than 20% of the families in 113 out of the 156 cities of more than 
10,000 population in the area. And costs so little that you can easily find 
a place for it on any national magazine list. 

Market and medium spell opportunity today! When are you going to 
start to use both of them? 


THE fe Ws y New York’s Picture 


Newspaper . 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO + KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROOSEVELT REBUKES SENATOR FOR 
FAILURE TO PROVE PRESS CHARGES 





Schall’s Reply Called Vituperative—‘“Incident Is Closed,” Presi- 
dent Wrote—Senator Said “Brain Trust” Planned 


to Take Over 


News Services 





*TATEMENTS by Senator Schall, 

Republican, of Minnesota that the 
national administration is attempting to 
“throttle the press and free speech” 
brought a sharp.telegram Aug. 25 from 
President Roosevelt, saying the sena- 
tors reply to a request for facts had 
been “vituperative” and had given no 
iacts. 

“The incident is closed,” the Presi- 
dent wrote. . 

Senator Schall in a radio speech Aug. 
23 declared that the “brain trust” was 
iormulating plans for a government 
“press service” similar to those operat- 
ing in Russia, l'rance and Italy, It 
would, he said, supplant existing pri- 
vately operated press services. 

President Roosevelt by wire asked 
Senator Schall to furnish him with 
whatever facts he had to support his 
statements, to which the senator re- 
plied in a letter. 

“Your telegram to me bears out the 
suggestion of the constant effort to 
mislead and fool the public,” the let- 
ter began. 

“For me to chronicle all the attempts 
of your administration to throttle the 
press and free speech—all known to 
you and approved by you in advance— 
would be but to recite incidents with 
which you are entirely familiar. 

“If it were not for the fact that I 
see in your request for ‘information’ an 
attempt on your part to appear as a 
victim of your own bureaucracy instead 
of its chief organizer, I would be in- 
clined to ignore your telegram. 

“But since you assume a cloak of in- 
nocence and since your telegram to me 
is in the hands of the press, it be- 
comes my duty as a sentinel of the 
people to do what little I can to miti- 
gate their deception by citing specific 
evidence of your intention to force a 
censorship of the press so that your 
acts and the acts of your communistic 
bureaucrats might be hidden trom pub- 
lic gaze.” 

Mr. Schall cited a bill introduced at 
the first session of Congress by Rep- 
resentative Summers, chairman of the 
House _ Judiciary Committee, and 
amended by the senate before passage, 
as “evidence” backing his charges. 

Terming this “The Press Censorship 
Bill,” he declared that by its terms a 
publisher not approved by the adminis- 
tration could have been sentenced to 
ten years in prison, and said Mr. Sum- 
ners had asserted the measure was in- 
troduced at the request of the “Execu- 
tive. 

“Every government department under 
you is now cloaked in censorship,” 
Senator Schall went on. “Almost every 
bill that has been forced through Con- 
gress by you has been in itself a little 
censorship, a little dictatorship either 
giving blanket powers to you or to some 
of your left or right hand bowers.” 

He charged further that President 
Roosevelt had “usurped in the extra 
session of Congress seventy-seven pow- 
ers belonging under the Constitution to 
the judiciary and Congress.” 

“You have created some forty-seven 
bureaucracies,” he went on. “These 
bureaucracies are clothed with power 
to make their regulations law. These 
regulations cover something over 2,000 
pages of dictatorship laws made by 
your appointees, of whom not more 
than 1 per cent has had the sanction of 
Congress.” 

The letter contained numerous other 
allegations of a similar nature, but 
made no specific mention of the pro- 
jected government news bureau origi- 
nally described by Senator Schall as in 
prospect. 

The President’s telegram in reply 
said: 

“Yesterday I sent you a telegram in 
good faith because you had made a 
statement that persons in the adminis- 


tration were planning some form ot 
press or radio government controlled 
news agency designed to supersede pri- 
vate news agencies. 

“As any such plan weuld be contrary 
to the administration policy, I requested 
you with the utmost politeness to give 
me the facts behind your charges. 

“Today I received from you a vitu- 
perative two-page letter which gives no 
iacts and does not answer my simple 
request. The incident is closed. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

In his earlier telegram requesting the 
facts on which the Senator based his 
charges the President said he wanted 
them so he could “make impossible the 
things you say will be done.” 

The wire said: 

“In a statement read for you last 
night over the radio it was said that 
‘a national press service to take the 
place of The Associated Press, the 
Hearst news services and the United 
Press’ and which would ‘have exclusive 
use of all government news and be in 
a position to give its service only to 
those newspapers loyal to the Roosevelt 
dictatorship’ is under consideration. 

“The further statement was made 
that ‘the Roosevelt administration is so 
determined on press censorship it may 
be interesting to the public to know 
how this un-American idea gets so 
much consideration.’ 

“But for the fact that this statement 
was made for you I would let it pass 
unnoticed. Since I should assume that 
the statements were not made without 
basis in fact, I request that you give 
me the benefit of such facts as you have 
in support of the charges you caused 
to be made. 

“Once these facts are in my hands 
they will receive immediate attention 
in order to make impossible the things 
you say will be done, because I am 
just as much opposed to them as you 
are. 

“You will be rendering a real service 
if you will promptly let me have the 
facts on which you based the charges 


made. ; 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
NEW WISCONSIN DAILY 


With its Aug. 22 issue, the Shawano 
(Wis.) County Leader became = an 
evening daily receiving United Press 
service and the first daily newspaper 
ever issued in Shawano. Byron F. 
Heal is editor and manager, with R. 
H. Fischer as associate editor, Char- 
lotte McIntyre as city editor, Harry 
G. Bronson, advertising manager, and 
George Frank, Jr., production man- 
ager. Frank Kugel, Charles Piehl, Dr. 
E. L. Schroeder, Ed. Springborn, and 
Mr. Fischer are the directors of the 
new daily. Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
Inc., Chicago, are the representatives. 
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G. B. FOSTER IN DAYTON 





Named Advertising Director of 
Herald and Journal 
G. B. Foster, formerly advertising 


manager of the Evanston (Ill.) News- 
Index, has been appointed director of 
advertising for the Dayton (O.) Journal 
and Herald, filling the place of Warden 
G. Wentz, advertising manager, who 
left Aug. 25 on an indefinite leave of 
absence to visit the west coast. 

Mr. Foster was formerly advertising 
manager of the Lansing (Mich.) Capi- 
tal News and the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch- 
Herald. At one time, he was with the 
national advertising department of the 
Scripps-Howard papers. Mr. Foster 
went to Dayton from Evanston, III. 


CROTEAU NAMED PRESIDENT 

Francis Croteau of the Skowhegan 
Inde pendent-Re porter was elected presi- 
dent of the Maine Press Association 
for two years at the annual meeting of 
the association, held at Skowhegan, Sat- 
urday, Aug. 25. Bernard Esters of the 
<lroostook Pioneer of Houlton was 
chosen vice president and Nathan Small 
of the Belfast Journal was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


E. B. JEFFRESS STRICKEN 

E. Bb. Jeffress, president of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) News is seriously 
ill in the Greensboro, N. C., hospital, 
the victim of a stroke Aug. 26. He 
was taken from his home to St. Leo’s 
hospital and a diagnosis of hemiphlegia 
was made. His entire left side was 
affected. 








TO TEACH PRINTING 


New York Employing Printers Offer 
Courses Starting Oct. 15 

Registration for the 11 courses coy- 
ering various subjects relating to print- 
ing offered this fall by the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association will 
start the week of Sept. 24 and the 
semester will start about Oct. 15. Last 
year there was an enrollment of 19] 
students of which 148 were graduated. 

The following courses and instructors 
are listed: Advertising Typography, O. 
Alfred Dickman; Applied Design and 
Layout, Frederic Ehrlich; Cost Find- 
ing and Advanced Accounting, George 
Vogl; Elements of Printing, Irving B. 
Simon; Estimating and Advanced Esti- 
mating, Ernest Schmattola; Mechanics 
of Printing, Ben Dalgin; Proofreading, 
W. N. P. Reed; Public Speaking and 
Speech Development, Grace FE. Gunn, 
and Selling, a correspondence course. 

Folders describing the above courses 
in detail are now being prepared and 
are available on request to the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association, 
Inc., 8th Avenue and 33d Street, New 
York. 





DECREE FAVORS NEWS MEN 

President Mendieta of Cuba signed a 
decree this week prohibiting the pub- 
lication of newspapers in Cuba Sunday 
afternoons as well as Monday morn- 
ings, thereby granting a full day’s rest 
to newspaper workers. The decree also 
prohibits the broadcasting of news or 
advertising by radio stations on Sunday, 
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st 


among all weekday morning news- 
papers in the United States in 
TOTAL ADVERTISING GAINS 
this July over July, 1933. 





nd 





among ALL newspapers, week- 
day, morning and evening, in the 
United States, in TOTAL ADVER- 
TISING GAINS this July over 
July, 1933. 





th 





among all weekday morning news- 
papers in the United States in RE- 


TAIL LINAGE carried the first 
seven months of 1934. 





th 





among all weekday morning news- 
papers in the United States in 
TOTAL VOLUME of advertising 
carried the first seven months of 
1934. 
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NUMBER OF PAPERS PRINTING RADIO 
PROGRAMS INCREASED 3 PER CENT 





Second Survey of Situation Shows Only 30 Per Cent Have Radio 
Columns and Only 14 Per Cent Carry 


' Illustrations 


By HOWARD J. LONDON 


Ww "ar constructive result, so far as 
radio broadcasting is concerned, 
has been the outcome of the Radio- 
Press agreement is a matter of conten- 
tion. 
What is believed to be the first com- 
prehensive survey of radio programs in 
the leading newspapers in the United 
States, since the Radio-Press agreement 
became a certainty, has just been com- 
piled. 
_ This study includes all the newspapers 
in the United States having a daily cir- 
culation of ten thousand and over. This 
comprises some 565 newspapers in 312 
cities. Exception has been taken to the 
ten thousand mark in cities where the 
National Broadcasting Company or the 
Columbia Broadcasting System have af- 
filiated radio stations. The leading 
newspapers of Montreal and Toronto, 
Canada, have been included in this sur- 
vey. 
This new edition of radio program 
surveys has been thoroughly revised, and 
brought up to date. The basis used in 
compiling this survey was the same 
method, 1. e., consulting the newspapers 
directly, employed for a similar survey 
made last summer and reported in the 
September 30, 1933, issue of Eprror & 
PustisHer. Naturally, the list of news- 
papers covered varied, due to suspen- 
sions, consolidations and changes in cir- 
culation figures. Some 50 newspapers 
were dropped, with half as many added. 
Under the name of each newspaper is 
listed the features of its radio page, 
whether it be just a radio program 
schedule, radio column, feature box or 
the use of art or a combination of all 
these parts. In addition, an attempt has 
been made to determine definitely the 
amount of space each newspaper de- 
votes to radio programs. Each of the 
above items has been measured in 
inches. This will serve as a definite 
yardstick in the future to determine 
whether a newspaper is expanding or 
contracting the size of its radio page. 
It also presents a fair idea as to the 
prominence each newspaper gives radio 
programs. 
The recapitulation of the study of 
these 5@5 newspapers shows the follow- 
ing figures : 
467 papers carry radio programs.. 83% 
98 papers carry no radio programs 17% 
171 papers carry radio columns... 30% 
394 papers carry no radio columns 70% 
167 papers carry feature boxes... 30% 
398 papers carry no feature boxes. 70% 

79 papers carrv art 14% 
486 papers carry no art.......... 86% 

The above figures compared with data 
collected in 1933, on some 590 newspa- 
pers, reveal an improvement in the num- 
ber of papers carrying radio programs. 
In the 1933 study 80% of the newspa- 
pers carried radio programs, whereas 
the 1934 survey shows an increase of 
3%. The number of newspapers carry- 
ing radio columns remains approxi- 
mately the same. No comparison can 
be made as to feature boxes and art 
since no attempt was made, in the 1933 
study, to gather this information. 

A few of the interesting things that 
cannot be estimated by the above figures 
are, that all the newspapers, with a very 
few exceptions, that retaliated against 
radio news broadcasting and eliminated 
radio programs from their columns 
have now replaced them; that the num- 
ber of newspapers that will accept radio 
programs only as paid advertising is in- 
creasing. A very large number of news- 
papers increased the amount of space 
devoted to radio programs since the 
Radio-Press agreement. The use of As- 
sociated Press radio copy exclusively is 
increasing —about 150 mewspapers. 


Radio editors are beginning to introduce 
short wave broadcasting schedules to 
accommodate radio listeners buying the 


new short-long wave commercial receiv- 
ers. Newspapers that do mot carry 
radio programs as a regular feature will 
in certain cases give space to such spou- 
sored programs as the recent Metropoli- 
tan Opera series and the Arturo Tos- 
canini broadcast because of its cultural 
value, Likewise, high government dig- 
nitaries will also be given space be- 
cause of the widespread interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. _ ¢ 

It has been said that the position of 
radio editor on newspapers was vanish- 
ing like the American Indian. This 
simile does not seem to be borne out 
in practice. From these 565 newspapers 
have been selected the best radio pages 
and for these a questionnaire was sent 
out requesting the names of their radio 
editors. Of the 215 newspapers which 
were queried, only two reported _that 
they did not employ radio editors. Since 
some newspapers only employ their staff 
five days a week, two radio editors are 
kept in the radio department. 

in the previous article it was sug- 
gested, when introducing a commercial 
broadcast on the air, that “spotlight 
advertisements, in newspapers, be used 
to call attention to the program. Last 
fall and winter saw an unanimous use 
of this type of announcement, but some 
of this copy was not as effective as 
it should be. It seems as though every 
agency has a different way of spotting 
the radio station they wish the listener 
to tune-in. This study is primarily in- 
tended to be a guide for “spotlight 
copy and it would eliminate the errors 
which appear in this copy. A few of 
the advertising agencies use the phrase, 
“consult the radio page of this news- 
paper for the time and station”—splen- 
did as far as it goes, but this same 
advertisement appeared in newspapers 
that did not have a radio page or only 
a mediocre one in which the programs 
was not listed. Of course, that type of 
error would ultimately reflect on the 
drawing power of the radio station 
covering that territory and also the 
newspaper in which the announcement 
appeared, through no direct fault of 
either. The practice of running this 
type or announcement in only news- 
papers located in cities in which the 
local radio station carries the program, 
likewise has its faults. No individual 
network has outlets in every large city, 
but the signal of one of their affiliated 
radio stations is audible in the majority 
of these cities, e. g. take the blue net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co., 
WJZ is the key station and under the 
above plan only newspapers in New 
York City would carry the “spotlight” 
announcement. Now, WJZ’s transmit- 
ter is not in New York City, it is in 
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READ CLASSIFIED PAGES 
TO FIND DAUGHTER 
EADING newspaper want ads 
recently enabled Ernest Croc- 

ker, farmer living near Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., to locate his 17-year- 
old daughter, Gwendolyn, in De- 
troit, Aug. 10. After the girl left 
home, Crocker acted on a tip that 
she had gone to Detroit, and ar- 
riving in that city scanned the 
want ads of all Detroit newspa- 
pers, and finally found one which 
he thought would have appealed 
to his daughter. He called at the 
home, and found Gwendolyn en- 
gaged in housework. 














Bound Brook, N. J., miles from the 
studios in Radio City. A fact that 
is true with the majority of large 
radio stations—the transmitter is some 
10 to 15 miles from the studio location. 
Therefore WJZ’s transmitter gives good 
service to Newark, Jersey City, Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre, Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. None of these cities would 
be included in the “spot” list. The 
same is true of the other two networks 
—WTAM Cleveland, covers Akron— 
WOKO Albany, covers Schenectady 
and Troy,—not forgetting all the inter- 
vening territory between these cities 
which these newspapers may cover. Ex- 
ecutives of advertising agencies, which 
have used this type of newspaper tie-up, 
extensively, say that it brings in listener 
response from three to four weeks 
earlier than would have been the case if 
no “spotlight” advertisement had been 
used. The earlier response, thereby giv- 
ing a definite check on whether the pro- 
gram is successful, outweighs the ad- 
ditional cost of this copy. Foods, drugs 
and toilet goods, cigarettes and tobacco 
products, constitute the bulk of the 
products advertised over the networks. 
All these firms are just as interested in 
selling their products to the people in 
Paducah, Ky., as they are to the resi- 
dents of Louisville, Ky., hence there 
does not seem to be any justifiable 
reason for confining “spotlight” adver- 
tisements to the cities in which the radio 
station’s studio is located. The largest 
tie-up campaign, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, was an announcement for a meat 
packer’s program which appeared in 
350 newspapers. Most tie-up campaigns 
do not cover a tenth of that many 
papers. 





Some sidelights observed while com- 
piling this study may be of interest. 
Trade names are passe. A new inno- 
vation is for papers to print their radio 
programs a day or two in advance of 
the paper’s publication, i. e. Monday’s 
paper will contain Tuesday’s or Wed- 
nesday’s radio programs. The reason 
for this must be, that the greater per- 
centage of the newspapers’ circulation is 
by mail and, therefore, it is not re- 
ceived by its readers until the next day, 
The large newspaper chains, as a whole, 
are very liberal as to the amount of 
space devoted to radio programs. The 
W. R. Hearst papers rank first. The 
basic networks of NBC and Columbia 
receive 100% support from the news- 
papers in the cities in which they have 
respective outlets. A number of news- 
papers have adopted the practice of 
putting radio program listings into radio 
column form and, therefore, only list 
the highlights of the day’s broadcast. 
There are still a few papers that bar 
any mention of sponsored radio pro- 
grams on their radio page. There are 
only two syndicate radio columns 
printed in the daily press—Peter Dixon 
and Harriet Menken are the writers, 
Photographs comprise the use of radio 
art—very few drawings. Only radio 
editors in the large metropolitan cities 
are allowed to “by-line” their material. 





USED PINE NEWSPRINT 

The Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press 
on Aug. 23 printed part of its regular 
edition on newsprint made from South- 
ern pine by the Dr. Charles H. Herty 
process. There was no noticeable dif- 
terence between the copies printed on 
the pine paper and those printed on the 
regular spruce newsprint used by the 
daily. The run was made at a speed of 
32,000 papers. per hour, it was stated. 
Samples were sent to S.N.P.A. mem- 
bers. 





$5,000 LIBEL SUIT FILED 

A $5,000 libel suit has been filed 
against the Logan (Utah) Herald- 
Journal by Alois Miller, a farmer. The 
suit is based on a story concerning a 
$30,000 alienation of affection action 
brought against Miller by O. E. Mon- 
teith of Pdcatello, in which the paper 
represented that Miller married Rose 
M. Monteith after she divorced Mon- 
teith last September. This statement, it 
was contended was incorrect. 
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MORE THAN 1,000,000 LINES GAIN 


Buorr ALO department stores in- In fact, every important retail classi- 
creased their advertising in the Times by more fication and every major division of linage regis- 
than a quarter of a million lines gain during the tered notable gains. Total volume for the 7 months 
lik nici aeiiiee alt Sl was 3,756,500—an up of 1,226,638 lines. 

o . 
f HE growing circulation of the TIMES 


W ’ . . . represents sound Scripps-Howard value and pro- 
OMEN’S clothing linage increased vides powerful coverage in New York State’s Second 


75,253 lines; men’s clothing increased 54,767 lines. Largest Market. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO SAY THE OTHER BUFFALO NEWSPAPERS GAINED, TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT NOW 
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ANOTHER 


“FIRST” 


Editor & Publisher for September 


SETS AMERICAN 


PRESS BEGINNING BACK TO 1541 





Guatemala Flood of 1541 Produced First News Story on Conti- 


nent, 148 Years Ahead of Boston Broadside 
Noted by Historians : 





Epitor’s Nore—Miss Watson is editor of the Colorado Graphic, a weekly 
legal paper in Denver, and is active in state newspaper affairs. She is experi- 
enced in archaeology, and has contributed to the American Anthropologist, Art 


and Archaeology, El Palacio, and other publications. 
tions has not hitherto been noted in histories of 


The “relacion” she men- 
American journalism and it 


suggests a possible field for future press scholars. 
By EDITH L. WATSON 


ACORDDIG to Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, in a recent article in Ep1- 
tor & PuBLisHER, American journalism 
started with a “broadside” printed in 
the fall of 1689. 

If by “America” is meant the British 
colonies, this may be correct. But if 
“America” refers even to North 
America, it will be found that American 
journalism dates back to the fall of 
1541,—148 years earlier than the broad- 
side which, to quote Mr. McMurtrie, 
“was the earliest attempt at anything 
even vaguely resembling a newspaper 

...” Presses were running in 
Mexico early in the 16th century, and 
the real granddad of American jour- 
nalism was a one-issue “relacion” which 
beats everything down to modern times 
for the efficiency with which it was 
edited and published. 

Compared with the Boston broadside, 
the Mexican relacion was a newspaper. 
It handled a big story—the destruction 
by flood of the City of Santiago de 
Guatemala, on the night of Sept. 10, 
1541. This was the forerunner of our 
modern “big” stories, and was handled 
in much the same way, with statements 
by eye-witnesses, a list of the Spanish 
victims, with their occupations, and a 
sensational account of the death of Dojia 
Beatriz, widow of the still-famous 
conquistador, Pedro de Alvarado, and 
her daughter. 

There had been no news-sheet in 
America, apparently, until this time. 
But with the breaking of such a story, 
the reportorial instinct’ arose in one 
Juan Rodriquez, himself an eye-witness 
of the catastrophe, and he got out the 
“extra” and only edition of his relacion, 
thus becoming the first American re- 
porter. That his work was a “natural” 
is proved by the fact that it was re- 
printed in Spain shortly afterward. 

So journalism in America started, 
with a wallop. Then it paused for 
breath. Apparently there was not 
enough news (or what was considered 
news in 1541) to keep the paper going. 
That first issue was all there was. But 
it put over the idea, and after that, 
whenever anything important happened, 
it was preserved in print. 

Early in the 17th century “hojas 
volantes”, loose sheets, began to spring 
up like modern free-circulation papers. 
By 1621, every time the fleet was in, 
a great man died, or any local happen- 
ing warranted the effort, a “loose sheet” 
was put out, and the public began to get 
newspaper-conscious. 

None of these journals were peri- 
odicals, but by 1650 there were annual 
relaciones which gave the most impor- 
tant events of the year, and sometimes 
several of these were issued within 
twelve months. Probably the irregu- 
larity of important news kept these 
chronicles from regular issue, so that 
periodicals as such did not appear until 
1772, when the “Gaceta de Mexico y 
Noticias de Nueva Espana” ran for six 
months, Six years later this newspaper 
was revived, and the regular periodical 
became an establishment in the south- 
west. 

_The little “loose sheets” might have 
disappeared in the course of time if 
paper had not been so high-priced. Be- 
cause of this, however, they were used 
again in other capacities, and many of 
them have come to light in the bindings 
and covers of old books. 

_Crude woodcuts were part of the 
pioneer printers’ stock, and were used 
with considerable artistic effect to em- 
bellish the title pages of their chron- 
icles. The type was large and clear, 


and italics were used with great liber- 
ality. The printing was neatly done, 
and the lines were even and well-spaced. 
One of the most popular printing 
establishments of Mexico City was that 
run by “The Heirs of the Widow of 
Bernardo Calderon.” The imprint on 
the title page of the “Mercurio Vol- 
ante”, an important historical document, 
reads: “Con licencia en Me-xico:/En 
la Imprenta de Antuerpia/de los Here- 
deros de la Viuda de Bernardo Cal- 
deron, ano de 1693.”: “With Permis- 
sion in Mexico City:/ On the Antwerp 
Press/ of the Heirs of the Widow of 
Bernardo Calderon, Year of 1693.” 


GETLIN JOINS N. Y. POST 
Natt S. Getlin, for the past nine years 
classified advertising director and man- 
ager of the special advertising depart- 
ment of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star and 
Times, has been appointed director of 
the new business department of the 
New York Post by J. David Stern, 
publisher. While with the St. Louis 
Star and Times, Mr. Getlin originated 
the “First Invest in Real Estate” slogan 
which was adopted by the National Real 
Estate Organization as their national 

slogan at the St. Louis convention. 


ESCAPED BUFFALO CHARGE 

Alvin Nazdor, Philadelphia Record 
staff photographer, had a narrow escape 
from possible injury on an assignment 
at the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens 
recently when a buffalo charged at 
him as he was preparing to snap its 
newly born calf. Nazdor managed to 
get away safely and, undaunted, re- 
turned later and snapped the mother 
and baby buffalo. 


40-PAGE STORE SECTION 

The largest advertising section ever 
published by one firm in a southern 
newspaper appeared in the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal of Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 15. Celebrating the dia- 
mond jubilee of the William R. Moore 
Dry Goods Co., founded at Memphis in 
1859, the section consisted of 40 pages. 


A FLYING VACATION 

Steve H. Anderson, circulation direc- 
tor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph 
Newspapers, a licensed airplane pilot, 
spent most of his vacation in the air. 
With Capt. Clyde E. Fisher, commander 
of the Governor’s Troop, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, he flew to his home 
town, Timmonsville, S. C., and other 
Southern points. 
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GAYLORD NAMES COMMITTEE 


S. N. P. A. President Appoints 
Business Affairs Group 

President E. K. Gaylord of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
has appointed members of the business 
attairs committee with Col. J. H. Long, 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser and 
Herald-Dispatch as chairman, as fol- 
lows: 
ene nee Shelton, Tuscaloosa 
V ews. 

Arkansas—k. A. Engel, Little Rock 
Democrat, 

Florida—W. N. Perry, Jacksonville 
Journal, 

Georgia—J. A. Davis, Albany Herald. 

Kentucky—Thomas R. Underwood, 
Lexington Herald. 

Louisiana—L. K. Nicholson, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune and States. 

Mississippi—Birney Imes, Columbus 
Commercial-Dispatch, 

North Carolina — Talbot 
Goldsboro News-Argus. 

Oklahoma—C. R. Bellatti, Blackwell 
Tribune. 

South Carolina—H. T. McGee, 
Charleston News and Courier and Post. 

Tennessee—Lit J. Pardue, Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Texas—J. L. Greer, Denison Herald. 

Virginia—R. B. Huber, Petersburg 
Progress-Index. 

West Virginia—H. C. Greer, Morgan- 
town Post & Dominion-New’s. 


COAST MANAGERS MEET 

The California Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Managers Association (Northern 
Branch) held a dinner meeting Aug. 24 
at the San Francisco Press Club with 
William A. Baylor, secretary of the 
San Jose Merchants Association, as the 
speaker. He discussed “Creating Busi- 
ness For the Merchant and Newspaper 
Through Cooperation.” President Ken- 
neth Stacy, advertising manager, San 
Jose (Cal.) News, presided. 
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CODE BUDGET APPROVED 
(Special to Epvitor & PuBLIsHER) 
WasuHIncTton, D. C., Aug. 27—The 
lithographic printing division of the 
graphic arts industry has received NRA 
approval for its code budget, totaling 
$169,642, which represents a substan- 
tial reduction from the original estimate 
of $231,456. Of this amount, $63,895.- 
16 will be spent for salaries. 


BUYS PAPER INTEREST 
Ross C. Miller, formerly managing 
editor of the Bakersfield (Cal.) Cali- 
fornian, has purchased a half interest 
in the Carmel (Cal.) Pine Cone from 
Perry Newberry, formerly mayor of 
that city. 


STAFF GIVEN MEDALS 
FOR STRIKE WORK 


George T. Cameron of San Francisco 
Chronicle Shows Appreciation 
for Good Work Done 
Under Difficulties 


Many members of the San Francisco 
Chronicle editorial staff were pleasantly 
surprised last week to discover a jew- 
eler’s box in their desk containing a 
gold medal, awarded with the good 
wishes of Publisher George T. Cameron. 

Each gold medal is engraved with a 
laurel wreath and the individual’s name, 
together with this inscription: 

“PRESENTED TO BY THE 
San FRANCISCO CHRONICLE IN GRATE- 
FUL APPRECIATION OF EFFORTS AND 
COURAGE IN THE SAN FRANCISCO GEN- 
ERAL STRIKE 1934.” 

Chronicle editorial men who had 
worked long hours without time off 
during the general strike period had 
since received special vacation recog- 
nition, but Mr. Cameron felt that some- 
thing special should be done to signalize 
the valiant way the staff had carried 
on despite threats, intimidation from 
“strong arm” squads and discouraging 
difficulties. 

The result was 161 gold medals, 
awarded without any particular cere- 
monies, to all members of the local edi- 
torial staff—even including reporters 
who had worked as Chronicle extras 
during the general strike—photogra- 
phers, circulation department men, par- 
ticularly street men who had to run 
the daily gauntlet of quarrelsome long- 
shoremen on lower Market street, me- 
chanical department men and all others 
who had faithfully rendered extraor- 
dinary service. 





HOLLAND SUNDAY EDITOR 

Gerald Holland, who has been acting 
as Mishawaka city editor for the South 
Bend (Ind.) News Times, has returned 
to the South Bend offices as Sunday 
editor, a position he previously held. 
Harry Wheelock of South Bend, a re- 
cent Dartmouth graduate, has taken the 
Mishawaka city desk. 


H. E. BERTRAM RESIGNS 
Harry E. Bertram, for the past 10 
years classified advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Leader has left 
the daily to join a local law firm. He 
is a graduate of the law school of 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 


DAILY APPOINTS “SPECIAL” 

Arthur H. Hagg & Associates, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed representative 
for the Independence (Kan.) Daily Re- 
porter, effective Oct. 1. 
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SHORT-LIVED PAPER PERILS RECORD 


THROUGH 


NEWSPAPERS 





Old and New Rag Editions Are Strong, Though Damaged By 
Handling—U. S. Survey Advises Photographing 
On Glass Plates 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20— 

A coordinated effort should at 
once be made by libraries and scientific 
organizations throughout the country to 
find the most practical means of pre- 
serving newspaper records for posterity, 
B. W. Scribner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, who has made a thorough 
study of preservatives for old news- 
papers and manuscripts, has recom- 
mended in a report published by the 
Bureau. ‘ 

Detailing his work on preserving the 
newspaper records of the country, Mr. 
Scribner declared that the Bureau had 
made an examination of newspapers 
published in the United States during 
the period 1830 to 1900 in an endeavor 
to discover proper preservatives. The 
papers, he said, were composed entirely 
of rag fiber prior to 1868, and mix- 
tures of this fiber with other chemically 
treated fibers from straw were found 
in some papers dated prior to 1880. 
Nearly all of these papers were found 
in good condition. 

Those newspapers which were pub- 
lished after 1868, however, contained 
crude ground wood fiber and had de- 
teriorated considerably. Tests of special 
issues of newspapers printed since 1927 
on high-grade paper for permanent 
library files indicate that some records 
will be preserved in this way, said Mr. 
Scribner. 

It was also found that a good means 
of retarding decay of newspapers is to 
use Japanese tissue paper or transparent 
cellulose acetate sheeting. Apparently, 
continued Mr. Scribner, very stable re- 
productions of newspapers can be made 
by photostatic and photolithographic 
printing on high grade paper or by the 
use of photographic glass plates. The 
printing of the negative on glass plates 
in miniature, and reproduction of the 
prints on film slides, from which they 
can be projected in enlarged form for 
reading, was also said to be a good 
means of preserving the historical 
records contained in the newspapers. 

“Newspapers,” said Mr. Scribner, 
“are a most important class of historical 
records as they present, when taken as 
a whole, the most authentic cross-sec- 
tion of contemporaneous life and events. 
These records, are in the main, factual; 
they are not the result of opinions and 
deductions such as is often the case 
with historical writings. For this 
reason, the newspaper files constitute 
one of the most important and active 
classes of reference records preserved 
in libraries. 

“Unfortunately, considered from the 
viewpoint of their perpetual value, the 
immediate function of newspapers is to 
inform people of current events as 
quickly and as inexpensibly as possible, 
and this present type of newsprint, com- 
posed largely of ground crude wood 
fibers, is ideally suited to this function, 
but its preservation is difficult, as its 
initial strength is low and it becomes 
brittle through deterioration of the 
fibers. 

“Newspapers were first printed on rag 
fiber paper which was strong and dur- 
able, and there has been little dif- 
ficulty in preserving the papers printed 
prior to the use of crude wood fibers. 
As a result of the observed detericra- 
tion of newspapers, the New York 
Times initiated in 1927 the issue of a 
part of its dai‘ edition printed on 
high-grade par for the permanent files 
of libraries, and several other news- 
paper publishers have adopted this 
practice. Preceding these special edi- 
tions, then, there was a long period 
during -which . all. newspapers were 
printed on paper which is subject to 
more or less rapid decay. 

“In view of the importance of ob- 
taining information which might assist 


in any project to perpetuate the news- 
paper records, a study of newspapers 
stored in libraries was made to definitely 
fix the period of use of impermanent 
newsprint, and some attention was given 
to preservative treatment for news- 
papers and the reproduction of their con- 
tents. 

“Through the cooperation of the New 
York Public Library, the Library of 
Congress, the Free Library of Oak- 
land, Cal., and publishers of Pacific 
Coast papers,” continued Mr. Scribner, 
“specimens were secured from news- 
papers published in the United States 
during the period 1830 to 1900, with 
short intervals between the publication 
dates. This period covers the various 
transitions in the use of various kinds 
of fibers for newsprint. The specimens 
examined were from 18 eastern papers 
and 9 west coast papers. 

“Since there are seldom duplicate 
copies of old newspapers in any one 
file, the specimens were necessarily 
limited to small strips cut from the 
margins. They were examined for state 
of preservation by visual inspection of 
color and by creasing them between the 
fingers for estimation of their relative 
strength and flexibility. Actual mea- 
surement of these properties was not 
necessary as it was found that three 
different operators graded the papers 
quite uniformly by this procedure. 

“The papers fell naturally into five 
grades. Those designated as grade 1 
were in excellent condition, showing 
little evidence of discoloration or brittle- 
ness, while those in grade 5 were deep 
brown in color and so brittle that they 
usually broke under one or two creas- 
ings. The other specimens were inter- 
mediate in these respects. in the rela- 
tive order of the numbers”. 

According to Mr. Scribner, the earli- 
est departure from all-rag papers oc- 
curred in 1868 when some straw was 
contained in one of the papers. The 
first ground wood appeared in 1869, 
and the first chemical wood appeared 
in 1872. 

Some of the papers dated from 1868 
to 1880 are composed of straw and vari- 
ous mixtures of straw, rag and chemical 
wood fiber. The latest paper containing 
straw was 1885. From that date, most 
of the papers are composed of various 
mixtures of chemical wood and ground 
wood fibers, although rag fibers were 
found as late as 1895. At this time, 
the present mixture of about 25 per 
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REPORTER’S DREAM, REAL- 
IZED, PROVES A NIGHTMARE 
(Special to Epitor & PusLisHER) 
IGH POINT, N. C., Aug. 27 
—Jack Appleyard, police re- 
porter for the High Point Enter- 
prise, had ridden many hoars in 
police patrol cars in the hope 
that one day he would be on he 
scene of a crime when it hap- 
pened. 

And then, on the way home 
from work one midnight, his 
dream came true. 

“Buddy, give me a match,” a 
tall man accosted him in an ally 
near the Enterprise building. 
The reporter gave the match. 

“Now give me your money,” 
the stranger added, jabbing the 
foe in the ribs with a pis- 
tol. 

Appleyard handed over $11, 
the cost of finally being on the 
scene of a crime when it took 
place. 











cent unbleached chemical wood fiber 
and 75 per cent ground wood apparently 
became quite well established. 

“The data show,” said Mr. Scribner, 
“that practically all of the papers con- 
taining the crude ground wood fibers, 
even those of the later dates, are badly 
deteriorated or well on the way to that 
condition, and that about all of the 
papers composed entirely of rag fibers 
are in excellent condition. Some of the 
other mixtures of straw, chemical wood, 
and rag fibers, also are in good con- 
dition. 

“The records maintained in most 
newspapers published since about 1868, 
when ground wood came into use for 
newsprint, will undoubtedly be lost 
through decay of the paper, unless 
measures are taken to preserve them,” 
it was emphasized. The very few ex- 
ceptions are records printed on per- 
manent papers of the limited library 
issues mentioned, dating from 1927.” 

Mr. Scribner made the following rec- 
ommendations in connection with the 
Bureau’s study of the necessity for 
preserving newspaper records: 

“1. The issues printed on permanent 
paper should be available for a great 
many years, but may ultimately be lost 
due to failure of the paper with re- 
peated handling. Such losses can be 
minimized by protective coatings. 

“2. The durability of impermanent 
newsprint can be greatly increased by 
protective coatings, but it is doubtful if 
any known treatment will prevent its 
ultimate decay. 

“3. In the light of our present knowl- 
edge about the permanence of materials 
on which to copy important records, and 
pending the development of less expen- 
sive or more satisfactory materials and 
methods, an effort should be made to 
copy the most valuable of the older 





REDUCTION 
in Advertising Rates 


Effective September 1, the rates for General advertis- 
ing, including Automobile, are as follows: 


PELE RE ERR 30 cents 


Space Contracts 


5,000 lines within one year- ---- 
10,000 lines within one year ---_- 
25,000 lines within one year--- - - 


The publisher Guarantees that the average circulation 
will not be less than the net 
the Publisher's statement } 


refund pro rata for any circulation loss. 


New York Post 


Western Advertising Representatives 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


SEES Ae Cee eee _...29 cents 


27 cents 


id circulation stated in 
arch 31, 1934, and will 








newspaper records on permanent paper 
by photostatic printing or photolithog- 
raphy. 

“4. The conservation of storage space 
in the central public libraries and others 
which deal with all classes of publica- 
tions is a vital problem because of 
the ever-increasing flood of publica- 
tions. 

The newspapers require an excessive 
amount of storage space. 

“5. Reproduction in miniature appears 
to be the ideal means of preserving 
newspaper records. 

“6. The technic for making miniature 
prints of newspaper records on trans- 
parent slides and projecting them in 
large form for reading appears to have 
reached satisfactory development. 

“7. Information from a number of 
sources illustrates that the life of the 
type of the flexible film thus far used 
in copying records in miniature is prob- 
ably less than a generation. It is im- 
portant that further information be de- 
veloped about materials suitable for 
copying in miniature, especially with 
reference to their permanence and the 
optimum storage conditions. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is rec- 
ommended that a coordinated effort be 
instituted at once by library and scien- 
tific organizations to find the most prac- 
tical means for the perpetual preser- 
vations of the newspaper records; that 
the perfection of materials and methods 
for reproduction in miniature be given 
primary consideration; and that consid- 
eration be given to the establishment of 
a central agency for supplying repro- 
ductions of newspapers and other rec- 
ords to libraries.” 








The Advertiser’s 


SCRAP BOOK 
tells many things 


T shows, side by side, the 
same ads printed in several 
papers; one perhaps, clear and 
distinct, another blurred and 
ineffective. 

No wonder advertisers get 
“prejudices”’ and refuse some- 
times to be guided by circula- 
tion figures. 

When the prejudice is in 
favor of the paper using Cer- 
tified Mats, it is easy to under- 
stand. 


For dependable stereotyping 
rely on Certified Mats, made 
in the U.S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Here's Good News! 
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‘Lhe Comin 


American 


Boom 


12 Articles By 


Major Lawrence L. B. Angas 


A FEW REASONS WHY 
THIS SERIES IS OF 
FIRST IMPORTANCE 
FOR YOUR READERS: 


1. Because it gives the good news 
that everybody has been hungering for 
these past years of searching for a 
way out. 


2. Because Major Angas, eminent 
British economist, has predicted most 
of the important financial develop- 
ments of the past eight years: 


In 1926, he predicted the rubber panic. 

In 1931, he predicted the gold boom and 
the course of British recovery. 

In 1932, he predicted the British stock 
market boom. 


In 1933, he predicted the Wall Street 
rise of April-July. 


3. Because Major Angas is a detached 
observer with no American political 
ties and his analysis of the American 
trend is made from scientific charts 
that have proved uncannily reliable in 
these other instances. 


4. Because the demand to read what 
Major Angas has to say is not re- 
stricted to investors, depositors and 
business men. It is of vital importance 
and interest to everyone affected by 
the economic crisis. And that means 
all of us. The reasoned message of hope 
that THE COMING AMERICAN 
BOOM brings comes at the psycho- 
logical time. 


For syndication, THE COMING 
AMERICAN BOOM has been prepared in 
twelve instalments for release beginning 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, and there- 
after as suits individual papers. The 12 
articles are served as mimeographed copy 
with mats of illustrations and matted 
promotion for two days’ campaign pre- 
ceeding release. 


Please Wire Your Order Collect to... 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


MONTE BOURJAILY, General Manager 


220 EAST 42nd STREET - - - - 
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THE FIRST 
SUBSCRIBERS 
INCLUDE: 





Akron Times Press 
Austin American 
Albuquerque Tribune 
Birmingham Post 
Buffalo Times 
Chatanooga News 
Cincinnati Post 
Cleveland Press 
Columbus Citizen 
Dayton News 
Denver Rocky Mt. News 
El Paso Herald Post 
Evansville Press 
Fort Worth Press 
Hastings Tribune 
Houston Press 
Indianapolis Times 
Knoxville News Sentinel 
Memphis Press Scimitar 
New York World Telegram 
Oklahoma City News 


Orlando Sentinel and 
Reporter-Star 


Pittsburgh Press 
Richmond News-Dispatch 
San Diego Sun 
San Francisco News 
Toledo News Bee 
Washington Post 


Youngstown Telegram 


- - NEW YORK 
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PROMOTION SERVICE 
STARTED BY C. N. P. A. 


Score of Papers Receive Series of 
Layouts and Suggestions for 
New Business—Lee Smith 
in Charge 


Newest service of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
members started recently when nearly a 
score of papers received the first re- 
leases of the new Promotional Adver- 
tising Bureau. 

The series of layout suggestions and 
promotional mats designed to ferret out 
new ways of increasing linage was 
mailed to subscribing papers exactly five 
weeks after the Advertising Managers 
division of the association recommended 
the formation of such a bureau at its 
1934 convention in Hollywood. Lee 
Smith, advertising promotion man, 1s 
director of the bureau. 

Speedy organization of the bureau 
was made possible by the wide interest 
of CNPA members in the plan. Sev- 
eral ideas which had proven money- 
pullers to individual papers are included 
in the first release. This practice will 
be followed extensively in the future, 
John B. Long, general manager of the 
CNPA told Epiror & PusiisHer, the 
bureau serving as a clearing house for 
proven ideas and suggestions. 

The advertising and promotional ser- 
vice is to be a monthly release. So far 
it is designed for daily papers, but as 
soon as possible a similar series will be 
offered to weeklies. The August re- 
lease included the following: ; 

1. A full-page proof containing nine 
suggested layouts for various types of 
cooperative ads and house copy. These 
are designed to be run in various sizes 
from quarter to full page. Reading 
matter appearing on the proof explains 
how the idea has been used successfully 
by some paper, suggests prospects, and 
invites members to pass their own ideas 
along for the benefit of other papers. 

2. A four-page bulletin containing 
copy suggestions for each layout on the 
proof sheet; comments on these layouts 
as well as on current newspaper cam- 
paigns not included in the first release. 

3. Proofs and mats for a series of 
sixteen 4-column 12% inch promotion 
ads, complete except for the insertion 
of the newspaper’s signature. In addi- 
tion, it is suggested that the newspaper 
mortise out a small space in each ad of 
sufficient size to run some terse fact 
about the paper or the city, to give the 
campaign a more local flavor. 

A feature of the page of advertising 
ideas is an illustrated suggestion of how 
newspapers can create that favorable 
first impression by dressing up the in- 
dividual ad or campaign when suggest- 
ing it to the merchant. 

The first series was aimed principally 
at the reader, calling attention to the 
types of service to be found in the ad- 
vertising and editorial columns. Each 
monthly release will contain the same 
number of these promotion advertise- 
ments—l6. The approach is to be 
changed from month to month, using 
different angles and appealing to dif- 
ferent audiences. The copy is clean 
and short, and each piece is illustrated, 
some with half tones and some with line 
drawings. Just above the space left for 
the signature they are signed “Your 
most important Daily Visitor.” 

Although the bureau was rushed into 
existence, it started with 19 daily 
newspaper subscribers. Most of these 
are close to Los Angeles, where Mr. 
Smith makes his headquarters at the 
CNPA office. 





PRINTER NOMINATED 


Omar B. Ketchum, nominated by the 
Democrats of Kansas as their candidate 
for governor, is a linotype operator and 
served four terms as president of the 
Topeka Typographical Union. Ketchum 
now is mayor of Topeka, and was 
working at a linotype machine for the 
Topeka Capital when he was elected 
mayor. He also edited a weekly labor 
column which was a feature of the 
Capital. Sunday editions. 
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BOOKLET PASTED TO PAGE 


Wisconsin Daily Tries New Idea in 
Store Advertising 

What is said to be an entirely new idea 
in newspaper advertising was featured 
Aug, 23 in the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily 
Freeman in a full-page advertisement by 
The Enterprise, a local department 
store. The advertisement was printed 
on a green sheet to which was attached 
a folder printed in color and advertis- 
ing the new “Happy Home Frocks.” 

The full page advertisement was 
made up several days in advance and a 
large number of women were employed 
to paste the booklet onto the advertise- 
ment in a fashion similar to the swatch 
idea introduced into newspaper adver- 
tising several months ago. The copy 
was then inserted in all papers for city 
delivery. It was omitted from mail 
copies. 

The Freeman “stunt” differs from the 
swatch idea in that it takes an entire 
colored booklet, whereas the latter con- 
sisted only of a single piece of cloth to 
describe the merchandise. 

This marks the second innovation of 
the Daily Freeman advertising on the 
part of The Enterprise during the past 
few months, the first being the introduc- 
tion of the use of colored paper for 
separate advertising sections in the daily 
paper. 


MAKING FOOD SURVEYS 

Carrying on a program contemplat- 
ing detailed surveys of local sales of 
all food and grocery products, the At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Press-Union has 
issued reports on ginger ale, on house- 
hold insecticides, and other products. 
The reports cite the number of brands 
carried, popularity of each and the ef- 
fects of advertising on sales. The sur- 
veys are being made by Robert An- 
derson, son of E. A. Anderson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Buffalo News. 


R. B. WAGGOMAN RESIGNS 

R. B. Waggoman, who went to Rich- 
mond, Va., late in June as general man- 
ager of the Times-Dispatch, has re- 
signed. No announcement of a_ suc- 
cessor has been made. The position he 
held was a new one, created to provide 
an assistant to Charles Philips Has- 
brook, president and publisher. Vin- 
cent G. Byers, editor of the Times- 
Dispatch, resigned some weeks ago, 
effective Oct. 1. No successor to Mr. 
Byers as yet has been named. 


EDITOR ATTEMPTS SUICIDE 

Blinded by a self-inflicted pistol shot, 
S. Christopher Hepler, newspaperman 
of New Bethlehem, Pa., is a patient in 
the Ohio Valley Hospital at Wheeling, 
W. Va. He is recovering. Several 
months ago he suffered a paralytic 
stroke and some time ago he left home 
and his whereabouts were not known 
until he was taken to the hospital. A 
daughter identified him. Mr. Hepler 
is 73 years of age and edited a weekly 
newspaper at New Bethlehem. 


STORE USES COMIC SECTION 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle on Aug. 
26 carried two pages of merchandise 
advertising for Abraham & Straus, de- 
partment store, in the Sunday comic 
section. The copy was in full color 
but made no attempt to imitate the 
comic strip technique. Both pages were 
devoted to school supplies and clothing 
for school children. Plates and print- 
ing were handled in the Eagle’s plant. 


270-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 

The Oil City (Pa.) Derrick on Aug. 
24 issued a 270-page supplement printed 
on book paper in honor of the diamond 
jubilee celebration of the discovery of 
oil. History of the oil industry from 
Drake’s discovery in 1859 to 1934 was 
told. E. R. Boyle is publisher. 


JOINS HONOLULU DAILY 
F. Roy Johnston, for years associ- 
ated with the sales organization of Sun- 
set Press, San Francisco, has joined the 
Honolulu (Hawaii) Star-Bulletin in 
a sales advisory capacity with its 




















lithograph and printing plant. This is 
the only lithograph plant in Hawaii. 
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SEPTEMBER'S 
GREATEST 
CALAMITY 


ILL this September establish a new high monthly record 
for highway fatalities? 


The probability is strong, for September this year contains 
five week-ends, including a three-day holiday. 
the past show that the worst month of each year is a fall month 


with five Sundays. 


And records of 


Furthermore, the record for 1934 thus far, 


with a 20 per cent increase in highway deaths, offers little 


encouragement. 


Figures for the first six months indicate that 


before the end of this year no less than 36,000 persons will have 
been killed and almost 1,000,000 persons injured. Statistics 
gathered thus far bode ill of the year 1934. Last year there was 
one accident for every 22 cars registered. This year, with the 
automobile accident record so much worse, the figure very 


likely will be worse also, an accident for every 20 cars or under. 


That something can be done was proved in September of last 
year, when 33 governors and the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, by requesting motorists and pedestrians 
to exercise added caution, succeeded in cutting the toll 200 
deaths below the potential figure indicated by the trend of sta- 


tistics the la 


tter part of the year. 


The same concerted effort, brought to bear right now, would 
this September save 260 lives and prevent injury to 8,000 per- 


sons. 
more comme 


ndable purpose? 


Could the power of the printed word be exerted to any 
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Pease read the Announce- 
ment which we shall make 
in the next issue of 

Editor and Publisher 


It will be of importance 
to the metropolitan 
newspaper industry 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF FINE NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TOO MANY “WOLF” CRIES 

ENATOR SCHALL’S volunteer champion- 
ship of the cause of press freedom may prove 

embarrassing to people who have that principle 
genuinely at heart and have sacrificed much to main- 
tain it. His attempts to picture every important 
act of the Roosevelt administration as a threat at 
newspaper liberty will be seen by most sensible 
citizens as political pot-shots, but there are others 
who for their own interests will regard them as 
inspired by the “reactionary publishers.” 

No industry has been more zealous of its con- 
stitutional privileges and responsibilities than has 
the daily newspaper business during the past year. 
It has needed no politicians to second its numer- 
ous battles to keep potential censorship out of regu- 
lations apparently designed for other purposes. It 
has fought the battle honestly, openly, and without 
regard to economic consequences that might have 
been expected had the administration been thinking 
in the terms attributed to some of its subordinate 
units. And Mr. Roosevelt has so repeatedly made 
it plain that press regulation is no part of his 
policy that his brusque dismissal of Senator Schall’s 
flimsy accusations is easily understood. 

No good can come to the press of making its con- 
stitutional freedom a political football. The question 
is not an issue and cannot become an issue so long 
as newspapers conduct their affairs on present prin- 
ciples, and so long as our present economic and 
political bases of government survive. Press free- 
dom may be menaced temporarily by the vagaries 
of a Huey Long, but it cannot be long endangered. 
Huey Long and his kind are no more an integral 
part of American society than were Bill Tweed, 
Big Bill Thompson or Al Capone. Like them, he will 
have his brief moment of unbounded power and 
disappear. His state and the rest of the states will 
go on as though he had never drawn breath. So 
will freedom of the press, despite the present snip- 
ing at newspapers. That is our faith. 

Articulate editors and publishers will do well to 
disavow the Schalls and other defenders outside the 
journalistic ranks until their services are proven to 
be disinterested. Newspapers are amply prepared 
to defend themselves against direct attacks upon 
their privileges and performance, but a politically- 
minded senator makes a wide and vulnerable target 
for other politically-minded and press-hating in- 
terests. 

Press freedom is not a political issue and news- 
papers will be false to their trust if they permit it 
to become one. Schall’s all too frequent cries of 
“wolf, wolf,” when there is no wolf may make the 
public somewhat skeptical and indifferent if and 
when a real threat to constitutional guarantees does 
arise—a contingency remote, but not impossible for 
us in the world’s disordered state. Let us have no 
more false alarms, and, emphatically, no political 
rigging of a synthetic censorship threat as cam- 
paign ammunition. 





Since 1892 the average age of printers’ deaths 
has been raised from 41 to 61 years—a tribute 
to humane employers as well as a socially- 
conscious union organization. 





IT WILL BE REMEMBERED 
K = caaisn scared or bribed, turned loose 


a Canadian brewer. Dr. Beebe penetrated 

new depths of the Atlantic and peeked at 
strange fish in their inviolate castles. Huey the 
Kingfish poked his way into the news with his inim- 
itable laws and picturesque logic. All of this 
happened one day in August. That same day, rain 
fell in Monroe County, Mo., waterless since Spring. 
All received newspaper attention, but we think 
that Jack Blanton, editor of the Monroe County 
Appeal at Paris, Mo., should be given more than 
passing mention for his choice and treatment of the 
day’s feature. The Appeal’s banner headline had 
none of that restraint so often desired and seldom 
attained; it verged on the hysterical, in fact. But 
there is not an editor in the county who doesn’t 
envy the man who wrote “RAIN! RAIN! PRAISE 
GOD FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS FLOW.” 
It touches all the strings and will be recalled with 
other immortal bits of expression as long as head- 
lines are written, read, and discussed by the craft. 








God hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind.—II Timothy; 1, 7. 











LAGS THAT PINCH 

ESTORATION of pay cuts by newspapers 
R have been frequently reported since last Sep- 

tember ; increases in personnel have been less 
than needed for full capacity operation in most 
departments, but they have been general. Wages 
of organized labor have been placed on a different 
hourly basis, due mainly to widespread establish- 
ment of working days and working weeks, making 
comparisons difficult, but it is safe to say that pub- 
lishers are paying their mechanical staffs more 
money each week than they were a year ago. 

All of this was predicated upon a continued in- 
crease in advertising volume, which to date has been 
had, though generally not in the expected proportions. 
As a result, expenses have in many newspaper 
offices again overtaken and shot past income. Pub- 
lishers are again feeling the bite of the economic 
lag between recovery of business and the worker’s 
reward, for newspapers as purveyors of advertising 
services are in the economic class with those ren- 
dering labor services—their participation in re- 
covery is consequent upon and incidental to the 
return of major capital’s rewards. 

Newspapers have co-operated handsomely in 
carrying out the purposes of NRA. Many never cut 
wages or salaries, hundreds have restored former re- 
ductions without regard to NRA minima; scores more 
have shortened hours and increased staffs. There 
has been no “stretchout” in newspaper offices under 
NRA, though in the two prior years many editorial 
workers had been carrying almost unbearable duties 
and responsibilities. There have been no major 
strikes among newspapers, despite several small 
unheavals and threats of others, and there is no 
prospect of any major disturbance. That is not to 
say that newspaper workers are delighted with 
their gains under NRA—they are not, but they 
realize that most publishers have done the best that 
their income permitted and will continue to do so. 
With all the reactionary mutterings of personnel 
reduction among railroad operations and other big 
business elements, we have heard no echo from the 
newspaper owners. 

With expenses mounting and not subject to re- 
duction, the answer must be found in increased in- 
come. Advertising volume has been slowly in- 
creasing for two years and may be expected ‘o 
continue upward at the same or a slower rate. This 
will not be enough to put newspapers on a sound 
basis, take up the unemployment slack, and provide 
decent remuneration for those employed. Even 
when large volume was present, it never constituted 
a sound basis for newspaper income, since it left 
the publisher at the mercy of every unfavorable 
business wind, however slight. It did appear to 
provide profits, however, and the temptation will be 
strong to return to the volume-at-low-unit cost idea 
on the recovery. 

Such a policy will be fatal to many newspapers, 
as it was in the 1923-1929 period. Low rates cheapen 
the value of the newspaper in the advertiser’s mind 
and they deprive the publisher of revenue needed to 
protect his investment and his employment respon- 
sibility. Rates in the mass were too low before 
1930, and they suffered too heavily in the suicidal 
slashing of the next two years. They should be 
restored now to the 1930 levels and placed on a 
basis where they can be advanced as much and as 
— as 1s necessary to permit the newspaper to 

ulfill its public and private responsibilities. 





San Francisco Chronicle staff receives gold 
medals from the publisher for long and danger- 
ous services during marine strike—handsome 
gesture rewarding efforts which money cannot 
adequatel: compensate. 
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MORE REALISM 
7 HE American appetite for gore is insatiable, 


if a true index is to be found in the spec- 

tacles made of recent gangster killings by 
policemen. Dillinger still wears a lurid halo for 
folks a thousand miles from ‘Chicago and his 
fortuitous choice of his last movie has made a 
fortune for the producers and exhibitors fortunate 
enough to schedule it after the Chicago ambush. 
The proprietor of a cafe near the Chicago theatre 
cashed in by advertising it as the locus of the gun- 
man’s last drink. The street corner sale of rags 
soaked in his blood seemed to represent a new high 
in the ghastly and grisly. But we wonder. 

Last week the peace of Knoxville, Tenn., was 
broken by machine-gun fire, and word of mouth 
quickly carried the news that Clarence Bunch, locally 
notorious hillsman turned criminal, had met his 
death resisting arrest. Crowds gathered to watch 
the blood spurt from his riddled carcass. Two mem- 
bers of the Knoxville Journal staff who had re- 
ceived a tip on the arrest exposed themselves to the 
gunfire to get the extremely emotional stories they 
placed before breakfast-table readers, flanking one 
of the most horrible pictures a newspaper has ever 
printed. The naked torso of the dead man, per- 
forated by .45 calibre bullets and laced with his 
blood, was illustrated in a six-column cut, under 
the heading “Bunch Meets Pay-Off: The Wages 
of Sin is Death.” This was ‘probably for the 
benefit of readers who had not thronged the morgue 
the night before when the doors were thrown open 
to the curious public. 

Give it its due as enterprising journalism, con- 
scious of its mission to convince readers again—if 
that were necessary !—that crime is fatal business; 
concede that it satisfies certain well known if not 
well understood elements in human nature. 
Those are the stock arguments of the defense, but 
they are not convincing when carried to the ex- 
tremes marked in the John Dillinger and Clarence 
Bunch episodes. They represent the triumph of 
the moment’s emotion over sound news _ judg- 
ment; they supply a full-course Roman supper 
(with emetics) to a public which would be sat- 
isfied with a sandwich. Maybe they sell a few 
hundred extra copies; maybe the extra copies would 
have sold without the gaping wounds on Page 
One. That isn’t very important. 

The impression made on sensitive and thoughtful 
newspaper readers by such displays is worth con- 
sideration. They can buy only so many papers, 
and at times they appear to exert a negligible ei- 
fect upon public thinking, but in the long run their 
ideas are controlling. Newspapers cannot afford 
to cultivate their hostility by permitting the desires 
of the mob, met by hasty and immature editorial 
judgment, to dominate the front page. 





Staten Island Advance withdraws plea for 
injunction against Newspaper Guild picketing, 
claiming circulation gained while the pickets 
patrolled. In the long run, however, campaigns 
to undermine public confidence in news papers 
cannot be considered sound Guild policy. 


DRAMATIC PROMOTION 
Bai page space is being used by Bloomington 





(Ill.) Pantagraph for the most interesting 

educational campaign on advertising that we 
have ever seen. Under the head “What Advertising 
Means to You...as a Citizen...as a Wage-Earner 
...as a Home-Maker,” local business men who have 
achieved success as local or national advertisers, are 
asked to take the witness-stand and answer funda- 
mental questions based upon their experience. The 
questions and answers are simply phrased and printed 
in 12-point type. Illustrations are a well printed 
photograph of the “witness” and a wash drawing 
of a judge on the bench in sympathetic inquiry. A 
standing line at the foot is the only direct mention 
of the newspaper. It reads, “Wherever else you 
advertise, you are only reaching people who have 
read the Pantagraph today and will do so again 
tomorrow !” 
; As one of the “witnesses” pointed out, advertising 
is daily reaching a group of prospective customers 
who did not exist the day before. The story of 
advertising is likewise new to somebody every time 
it is told, and it has been told too seldom recently. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 








UGENE LORTON, owner and 
publisher, Tulsa (Okla.) World, 
who Aug. 5 underwent an operation 
to relieve a kidney ailment, returned 


Aug. 25 to his home at Lortondale, near 


that city. He will rest ten days or 
two weeks before resuming active 
duties. 


Stanley P. Newhall, editor-publisher, 
Salem (Mass.) Tribune, is candidate 
for the Republican nomination for rep- 
resentative in the Ninth Essex district, 
including wards in the cities of Lynn 
and Peabody, Mass. 

Fred. L. Rentz, editor and publisher, 
New Castle (Pa.) News, served as 


chairman of dedication exercises at the . 


recent Pymatuming Dam dedication. 

Hervey W. Jones, former editor of 
the Halifax Mail, arrived in Cape 
Town, South Africa, with his wife and 
daughter, on July 2, after a 29-day 
wyage from New York. They left 
the next day for Durban en route to 
Johannesburg, where the family will 
reside permanently, Mr. Jones having 
xcepted an executive position with a 
large British gold mining corporation. 

William Allen White, publisher, 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, underwent a 
minor operation, Aug. 25 at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. The follow- 
ing day, White told newspapermen in 
response to an inquiry that he was 
ajoying a normal recovery and would 
be out of the hospital within a few 
days. Mrs. White accompanied him 
fom Emporia to Rochester. 

Johnston Avery, recently named edi- 
wr of the Hickory (N. C.) Daily 
Record and the Lenoir News Topic, 
tas been named assistant to the direc- 
tor of the United States Bureau of 
foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, D. C. 

C. G. Nissley, editor, Middletown 
(Pa.) Press, is a patient in the Har- 
rsburg Hospital, where he underwent 
a blood transfusion. 

Miss Beatrice Cobb, publisher and 
ditor, Morganton (N. C.) News-Her- 
id, has been elected Democratic na- 
tional committee woman from North 
Carolina, by the state executive com- 
mittee. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

OUIS WILEY, business manager of 

the New York Times, will be the 
geaker at the annual Founders’ Day 
elebration at Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa., Friday morning, Oct. 26. He 
will discuss the relation of the press 

0 modern life. 

S. C. Speer, vice-president and busi- 
uss manager, 7oledo Blade, has re- 
tuned from a two-week vacation. 

W. C. Houser, secretary-treasurer 
af the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has 
returned from a vacation spent with 
his family at Grand Haven, Mich. 

Norman Rose, advertising manager 
of the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
tt, arrivea in San Francisco last week 
alter traveling across Canada and visit- 
ing the Pacific Northwest. 

Warden G. Wentz, advertising man- 
wer, Dayton (O.) Journal and Herald, 
has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence and he started Aug. 25 on 
atrip to Pasadena, Calif. He expects 
to remain in the west some time and 
is accompanied by his wife and son, 
Walter. 

George B. Dolliver, Jr., of the Bat- 
lle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal ad- 
vertising staff, and Mrs. Robert H. 
Miller, wife of the business manager 
of the Battle Creek Enquirer-News, 
have been named as delegates to the 
Republican eounty convention from 
thir home precinct. 

Frank Abbey, graduate of Ohio Wes- 
lyan, has joined the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Daily Times advertising staff. 

W. E. Zuppann, of the advertising 
department, Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
4aminer, has returned from a_ visit 
tothe Century of Progress, Chicago, 
oan extended trip to Minnesota and 
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vicinity, stopping at Nauvoo, IIl., and 
other Mormon historical spots en 
route. 


R. D. MacNeil, national advertising 
manager of the El Paso Times, was 
recently elected president of the El 
Paso Advertising Club. 


Ray Henry, member of the adver- 
tising staff of the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Press Telegram and Morning Sun, and 
Mrs. Henry, are parents of a son born 
Aug. 22. 


H. W. Sherburne of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin display advertising 
staff, and Mrs. Sherburne, are parents 
of a daughter, Mayris Margaret Sher- 
burne, born Aug. 20. It is their first 
child. 


Oscar Adams, formerly with the 
Martinez (Cal.) Contra Costa Gazette 
Standard, has joined the advertising 
staff of the San Mateo (Cal.) Times. 


W. H. B. Fowler, general manager 
and assistant publisher, San Francisco 
Chronicle, sailed recently on the Mon- 
terey for Honolulu to meet his daugh- 
ters, Barbara and Jean, and to spend 
a month’s vacation in Hawaii. 


Harold Starr has resigned his po- 
sition with the advertising department 
of the Geneva (N. Y.) Daily Times 
and will attend the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic at Davenport, Ia. 


C. R. Bailey, premium specialist of 
Hoboken, N. J., is slowly improving 
after a prolonged illness since last 
April, and hopes to return to his office 
sometime in September. 


J. Frank Johns, formerly of the ad- 
vertising departments of Chicago Tri- 
bune, Chicago Evening American and 
other papers, recently joined the staff 
of Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio sta- 
tion representatives. He is in the Chi- 
cago office. 


Lawrence A. Brill of the advertising 
ager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat is 
spending his vacation in Hot Springs, 
Ark. He is accompanied by Mrs. Brill. 

Douglas V. Martin, promotion man- 
ager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is 
spending his vacation in Grand Haven, 
Mich. 


J. M. Blalock, circulation manager, 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald and Jour- 
nal, has been elected president of the 
Fellowship Bible Class of the First 
Baptist Church, Spartanburg. 


Ruth Ann Keuper, 4-year-old daugh- 
ter of Lyman C. Keuper, cashier for 
the Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, was de- 
clared the state’s champion girl at the 
Missouri State Fair Aug. 16. Gov. 
Guy B. Park presented her with a sil- 
ver loving cup. 


Lewis E. Haas, business manager and 
advertising director of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Mrs. Haas, are 
parents of a daughter born Aug. 2. 


for September 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











UNE PROVINES, Chicago Tribune 

columnist, has covered many famous 
news stories in addition to writing in- 
teresting side- 
lights about men 
and women. At 
present she is do- 
ing a daily col- 
umn in the Trib- 
une called “Front 
Views and Pro- 
files.” She form- 
erly wrote the 
column, “This 
Gala World,” in 
the Chicago Daily 
News. Recently 
she began a 
nightly broadcast 
over WGN radio 
station for a local department store. 

In private life she is Mrs. Neil Cow- 
ham. Her home town is Huntington, 
Ind., where her father still lives. She 
went to school at Petersburg, Va., and 
later was graduated from the Landers 
School for Girls at Indianapolis. 
Shortly after her graduation, she went 
to Chicago and realized her girlhood 
ambition to work on a newspaper when 
Evening Post by Julian Mason. A few 
months later she joined the Daily News, 
where she remained until about a year 
ago when she became a Tribune writer. 

During her career on the Daily News, 
she covered many famous assignments, 
including the Loeb-Leopold trial, the 
visit of Queen Marie of Rumania, the 
Lindbergh kidnaping and others. She 
was the only girl reporter to accompany 
Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold on 
their journey to the Joliet penitentiary, 
after having written a front page story 
about them every day for the preceding 
six weeks. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
INDER R. HARRIS, managing 
editor, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 

has returned from a visit to Bermuda. 

W. U. Christman, managing editor, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, is spending 
his vacation in the West and also visit- 
ing the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Roy A. Roberts, managing editor, 
Kansas City Star, has joined his wife 
and daughter for the remainder of the 
summer at Plum Lake, Wis. 

Keville Glennan, managing editor, 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, is 
spending his vacation deep sea fishing 
off the Virginia coast. 

W. R. Watson, managing editor, 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, and 
Mrs. Watson sailed from Los Angeles 
Aug. 18 on the Malolo for a vacation 
trip to Honolulu. 


(Continued on next page) 
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TWO STRIPS AT THE 


THE BUNGLE FAMILY 


by HARRY TUTHILL 
best family strip in existence. 


TOP: 





JOE PALOOKA 


by HAM FISHER 
the most sensational success in its field. 





same white space. 


Add either or both of these strips to 
your paper this fall, and you’il please 
more readers than you could please with 
any other use you might make of the 





Vv. V. McNITT 
Chairman 





The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 
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From the Sage 
of Emporia 





William Allen 
White 


William Allen White, publisher 
of The Emporia Gazette, writing 
to Drew Pearson and Robert S. 
Allen, authors of ‘““The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round,” tells them:— 


“IT find your stuff having a 
wider and wider circulation 
and I hear more and 
about it.—ALL GOOD!” 


more 


Tue mass of mail that pours 
into The Merry-Go-Round office 
in Washington shows a whole- 
hearted appreciation of the job 
that Pearson and Allen are doing. 
They make things clear to the 
average reader. They make things 
real. With the political pots of 
the nation starting to boil again— 
Upton Sinclair sweeping Cali- 
fornia, Bilbo promising to ‘“‘out 
Huey Long in Mississippi,” Blease 
second in South Carolina,thecrucial 
Congressional elections coming— 


The Washington 
Merry-Go-Round 


becomes now more of a necessity 
than ever. Give your readers a 
chance to follow it. You'll find 
what editors and publishers of the 
271 newspapers now running it 
have found... ‘*wider and wider 
circulation . . . ALL GOOD.” 
For terms and samples, please 
write to 


United Features 
MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manager 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 23) 








William B. Craig, managing editor, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Ocean City, N. J. 

Ray R. Stuart, formerly of the Piits- 
burgh (Pa.) Press, has joined the Ta- 
rentum (Pa.) Valley Daily News staff. 

Ben H. Reese, Jr., whose father is 
city editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, has joined the local staff of 
that paper. He was graduated from 
Yale last June. 

Charles E. Pierson, of the Cincin- 
nati Post editorial staff, and Mrs. Pier- 
son are the parents of a daughter, born 
Aug. 25. Mrs. Pierson is the daughter 
of James H. Furay, vice-president in 
charge of foreign service of the United 
Press. 

Sid Olson, movie critic and general 
assignment man for the Salt Lake Des- 
eret News, has joined the staff of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post. 

Edward McQuade has been trans- 
ferred by City Editor William Wren 
from city hall beat of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner to general assignments. 

Bill Loring, artist, Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, resigned Aug. 18 and 
left for Chicago to engage in free lance 
work, 

Miss Dorothy Smith, of the Herald, 
Paris, France, is on a two-month vaca- 
tion and is visiting her father, Dr. J. 
DeForest Smith of Dayton, O. For 
the past nine years she has been re- 
porting in Europe, covering fashions, 


society, spot news events, radio and 
sports. 
Elmer Lower recently joined the 
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Flint (Mich.) Journal staff. Lower 
was with the Louisville Herald-Post 
for a year following his graduation 
from the University ot Missouri. 

Paul Hoffman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed church editor of the Evanston 
(Ill.) Review, succeeding H. A. Arm- 
strong, who resigned recently to enter 
publicity work. 


Ford Frick, formerly baseball editor 
of the New York Evening Journal, and 
at present publicity manager for the 
National Baseball League, and radio 
announcer, was honored by New York 
and suburban sport writers at a dinner 
at the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Elks 
Club Aug. 29. 

George Mason, aviation editor, Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, and active in 
the organization of the National Aero- 
nautic Association chapter in Boston, 
has been named governor of the asso- 
ciation in Massachusetts. 

C. Norman Senior, political writer, 
Vancouver Sun, has returned from a 
survey trip which took him to all the 
principal cities of Canada. He is doing 
a series of articles for the Sun on his 
political survey. 

John Kidman, assistant city editor, 
Montreal Gazette, secretary of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, is touring Nova 
Scotia with Professor C. H. Mercer 
of Daihousie University, inspecting 
county jails. 

Joe Curtis, veteran river reporter and 
editor of the * ‘Twenty-five Years Ago” 
column of the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal, observed his 64th birth- 
day Aug. 25. He has been connected 
with the newspaper intermittently since 
1897. 

Darwin Green, former city editor of 
the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, has rejoined 
the daily as a special investigator after 
several years’ absence from the news- 
paper business. 

Francis E. Whitmarsh, formerly of 
the copy desk of the Adirondack Enter- 
prise, Saranac Lake, N. Y., is now on 
the copy desk of the Rutland (Vt.) 
Herald. 

Mrs. Ruth Gardner McClare, asso- 
ciate editor, Scarsdale (N. Y.) In- 
quirer, is recuperating at the Lawrence 
Hospital, Bronxville, N. Y., from an 
operation, 

Burke I. Burke, 
Courier-Express, tor the past five 
years, has resigned to complete the 
study of law in the University of Buf- 
falo. 

Robert McCormick, race-track writer 
of the Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sara- 


reporter, Buffalo 


togian, and Mrs. McCormick, are the 
parents of a son, Robert Perry, born 
Aug. 25. 


Harry Clayton, for many years with 
the Public Ledger Syndicate; recently 
joined the Philadelphia Record staff. 

George Stephenson, writer of the 
“Out o’ Doors” columns in the South 
Bend (I1nd.) Tribune and the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, has been 
seriously ill. His column is being 
written by Buell A. Patterson of Chi- 
cago. 

W. Naylor Stone, sports editor, Cin- 
cinnati Post, is recovering from in- 
juries suffered the night of Aug. 18 
when his automobile struck a telephone 
pole when he momentarily dozed. 

J. Paul Pedigo, city editor, Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger, and Mrs. Pe- 
digo, sailed Sept. 1 from New York for 
a three-week vacation in Europe. They 
plan to spend most of their time in 
Paris. 

John Minnoch, of the editorial staff, 
Herkimer (N. Y.) Telegram, placed 
fourth in a recent six-mile road race 
at Rutland, Vt., which was won by 
Clarence DeMar. 


Joe B. McGee, sports editor, Con- 
way (Ark.) Log Cabin Democrat, left 
Aug. 15 on a motor trip to include stops 
at Chicago and New York. He will 
return Aug. 26. 


Jack Patterson, sports editor, Van- 
couver Sun, has gone to New York 
to cover the McLarnin fight. He is 
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visiting Canadian cities on the way east 
and will fly home from New York stop- 
ping in Chicago en route. 


WEDDING BELLS 

EROY GREENE, of the editorial 

staff, Philadelphia Evening Ledger, to 
Miss Katherine Surgent, assistant di- 
rectress of nurses, State Hospital, 
Wernersville, Pa., in secret wedding 
Dec. 24, 1932, in Philadelphia, an- 
nounced recently. 

Walter Raymond Graham, sports edi- 
tor, Springfield (Mass.) Kepublican 
and News, to Miss Beatrice Emma 
Morehouse, at Newton, Mass., Aug. 18. 

Leola Brownell, of the classified de- 
partment, Long Beach (Cal.) Press- 
Telegram, to ‘Lhomas Law, display de- 
partment, July 31. 





Thomas J. McNamara, of the adver- , 


CO.) 
also 


tising department, Portsmouth 
Times, to Miss Mary E. Distel, 
of Portsmouth, Aug. 18, 

Miss Valarie LaMountain, formerly 
Rutland County, Vt., home demonstra- 
tion agent, to Hugh G. Kingsley, cen- 
tral Vermont correspondent for the Al- 
bany Evening News and United Press, 
at Hatfield, Mass. 

Gregory Ewing, of the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Daily Times, to Miss Kay Ca- 
son, of Greensburg, at the bride’s home 
at Greensburg, Ind., Aug. 23. 

Miss Maryellen Connors, daughter of 
Jerry Connors, news editor, Dayton 
(O.) Daily News, to Herbert S. Wag- 
ner, recently. 

Fred Pland, of the bookkeeping de- 
partment, Long Beach (Cal.) Press- 
Telegram, to Selma Close of North 
Hollywood, Aug. 18 

Charles Teeters, classified salesman, 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, to Bar- 
bara Newman also of Cedar Rapids, 
recently. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 

RED M. McLENNAN, retired this 

week as night correspondent of the 
Associated Press at Buffalo after hav- 
ing been with the news service for 40 
years. He will devote his full time 
hereafter to his duties as managing 
editor of the Buffalo Courier-Express. 
Nelson Griswold will take over the 
duties of night manager of the A. P. 
office in Buffalo. 


Charles Moore, previously on edi- 
torial staff of the Daily Californian at 
University of California, has joined the 
night staff of San Francisco office of 
United Press. 


Marion Sheen, night news editor for 
the Associated Press at Kansas City, 





has arrived in Savannah, Ga., to join 
Mrs. Sheen, who is visiting her par- 
ents. Mr. Sheen formerly was a re- 


porter on the Savannah Morning News. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ORT SMITH (Ark.) Southwest- 
American and Times Record, 24th 





annual educational number, 12 pages, 
Aug. 26. 

Los Angeles Examiner, Southern 
California Recovery edition, two sec- 


tions, 18 pages, Aug. 28; first section 
general civic and industrial progress, 
front and back pages in three colors; 
second section, motion picture industry. 

Los Angeles Examiner, annual Edu- 
cational section, 8 pages, Aug. 26. 

Los Angeles Times, Fall Educational 
section, 8 pages, Aug. 26. 

Philadelphia Evening Ledger, two 
pages, opening of second annual stamp 
exhibit and conventions of Society of 


Philatelic Americans and Precancel 
Stamp Society, Aug. 18 
Santa Barbara News and Press, 


Fiesta Edition, 44-page tabloid section, 
including a separate 24-page rotogra- 
vure section, Aug. 19. 

Titusville (Pa.) Herald, 60-page 
paper including an 8-page rotogravure 
section, marking the Diamond Jubilee 
of oil, Aug. 22. 

Norwich (N. Y.) Stun, Chenango 
County Fair Edition, Aug. 15, five sec- 
tions, 40 pages. 


Thomasville (N. C.) News-Times, 


Aug. 23, special development edition 





containing 40 pages devoted mainly to 
Thomasvilie, her history, growth of 
industries, etc. 

Kalamazoo ( Mich.) Gazette, Aug. 21, 
30 pages, preceding the annual Kala. 
mazoo Bargain Days, sales event, Aug, 
23-25. 

Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal, 48 
pages, Aug. 22, preceding a three-day 
sales event “Keep Flint Busy Days.” 

Dayton (O.) Journal, 8 pages, Aug. 
26 devoted entirely to the Miami Val- 
ley Brewing Co., of that city. 

_ Litchfield (Ill.) News-Herald, Aug. 

7, 12-page Dollar Day edition carrying 
12,474 lines of local display. On Aug. 
28, an 8-page special section in con- 
junction with the dedication of a 
$79,000 repaving project in Litchfield, 


ASSOCIATIONS 

RANCIS CROTEAU of Skowhe- 

gan, Me., was elected president of 
the MAINE Press Association for two 
years at the concluding session of the 
annual two-day convention at Skow- 
hegan, Aug. 25. Other officers chosen 
were Bernard Esters, Houlton, vice- 
president; and Nathan Small, Belfast, 
secretary and treasurer. 


COL. McCORMICK TO SPEAK 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, Chicago 
Tribune publisher, willl be one of the 
principal speakers on the special radio 
program to be broadcast from A Cen- 
tury of Progress Sunday night, Sept. 
9, in connnection with “National Typo- 
graphical Union Day” at the fair, 
George H. Johnston, chairman of the 
convention committee of C.T.U., an- 
nounced this week. Included on the 
two-hour program to be broadcast from 
the court of the Hall of Science at 
the fair will be Charles P. Howard, 
I. T. U. president, and William Green, 
A. F. of L. president. S. E. Thomason, 
Chicago Daily Times publisher and 
president of the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, will welcome 
delegates to the 78th convention of the 
International Typographical Union at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, on Satur- 
day morning, Sept. 


STEPHEN H. HORGAN MARRIES 
Stephen Henry Horgan, known in this 
country and abroad for his development 
of the newspaper halftone, and inventor 
of devices for sending pictures by wire, 
and Miss Della Van Houten, of Nyack, 
N. Y., descendant of early Dutch settlers 
in Rockland county, were married in 
Nyack, Aug. 23. Mr. Horgan, now more 
than 80 years old, published in the New 
York Graphic of March 4, 1880, the first 
newspaper halftone. He has many inven- 
tions relating to the printing of photo- 
graphs to his credit and has written 
many books on the subject, some of 
which have been translated in several 
foreign languages. Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
gan will be at home after Sept. 30 at 
411 Highland Terrace, Orange, N. 7. 
Mr. Horgan’s first wife died in 1920, 











DREW LEAVES TIMES 

Leonard Drew, who has resigned 
from the advertising sales staff of the 
New York Times, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon Friday, Aug. 24, by as- 
sociates in the advertising department. 
The luncheon was held in the Times 
Annex, 229 West 43d Street. Mr. 
Drew had been with the Times about 
five years, part of the time as business 
manager of Current History. Pre 
viously, he had been associated with 
Atlantic Monthly. B. T. Butterworth, 
advertising manager of the Times, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and _ presented 
Mr. Drew with a cigarette lighter, the 
gift of members of the advertising 
department. 


PROMOTIONS IN ERIE 
A. W. Stark, formerly advertising 
director of the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch- 
Herald, was recently named general 
manager. Wm. N. White, who has 
been with the Dispatch- Herald for sev- 
eral years, was appointed advertising 
director. Paul Albracht was placed it 

charge of national advertising 





Harold R. Waterman in charge of loal 
display. 
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SW CHRISTY WALSH 


\’ WORLD SERIES COVERACE 

x WILL MAKE 
ysl YOUR Curlene/ 
1 arere il SPORT PAGES je 


The Old Master! 


World’s Series cover- 
age by the Babe 
means baseball's 
greatest event Cov- 
ered by baseball's 
greatest star—more 
the idol of fans today 
than ever before 











The two biggest new 
personalities sport 


has produced! 


The wonders worked by Mickey 
Cochrane with the Detroit Tigers, 
Bill Terry’s second straight successful 
year as manager of the New York 
Giants and the comparative closeness 
of the two pennant races have brought 
interest in the national game to an 
all-time peak. With Cochrane and 
Terry both star players as well as 
phenomenally successful managers, 
their meeting on the diamond insures 
a series unrivaled for color and human 
interest. 


COCHRANE 
eae 


successive year 
® 


CHRISTY WALSH 
SYNDICATE PROVIDED, OF COURSE, THEY WIN THEIR 













































LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIPS. BUT NO MAT- 
has delivered the laily humorous TER WHO WINS, CHRISTY WALSH SERIES 
article by COVERAGE ASSURES YOU THE MANAGERS 


En a OF BOTH WINNING TEAMS. The manager who 
™ j c 4 ad ALTR oO Cc K can beat out Cochrane or Terry will establish himself 
automatically as a super miracle-man and make this 
The funniest man 1n baseball will entertain series even more dramatic and thrilling. 

fans with hilarious sidelights. If Joe McCarthy, Charlie Grimm or Frankie Frisch 
1s successful in leading a team into the Series, he will 
write for CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE. 


biggest names 
in baseball. 


Since 1921, Christy Walsh ser- 
vice has been the foremost circu- 
lation attraction in World Series 
coverage. The fans wait for the 
newspaper with the stars, the 
real authorities. You can insure 
best results from the Series by 
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ATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 





writing or wiring today for terri- 
tory and terms. 





235 East 45th St., New York @ THE GREATEST CIRCULATION COMBINATION ON EARTH 
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LEWIS B. JONES DIES; 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Directed Eastman Kodak Advertising 
for Many Years and Became Vice- 
President—One of A. B. C. 
Founders 


Lewis B. Jones, vice-president of 
the Eastman Kodak Company in charge 
of sales and advertising, died Aug. 25 
of a heart attack while walking on his 
farm near Rochester, N. Y. The 
funeral was held Aug. 27 in Rochester. 

Mr. Jones was largely responsible for 
making the name Kodak known 
throughout the world. He joined the 
Eastman organization in 1892, four 
years after the Kodak had been intro- 
duced, and at once took charge of the 
advertising, which had previously been 
handled by Mr. Eastman. Mr. Jones 
remained at the head of the advertis- 
ing department during the years of the 
company’s greatest growth. In 1919 he 
became a director of the company, and 
in 1921 he was made vice-president. 
He was active in the business until the 
day before his death, when he left his 
desk for the last time. 

Mr. Jones was born in Dansville, N. 
Y., 68 years ago. He was graduated 
in the class of 1890 at the University 
of Rochester. 

Before joining the Eastman organi- 
zation he worked on three newspapers, 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
Kansas City Herald and Chicago Daily 
News. 

The registered Holstein cattle he 
raised took high honors for milk pro- 
duction; and during much of his life he 
owned sailboats. He was an enthusi- 
astic member of the Rochester Yacht 
Club. 

At one time, Mr. Jones was presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers. He was a founder and 
early president of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. He was a director of the 
Audit Bureau at the time of his death. 


_Mr. Jones in 1889 married Alice 
French of Rochester. Mrs. Jones 
died a year ago this month. Their 


daughter and son are parents of three 
children, Lewis Robert Thomas, Hor- 
ace Scott Thomas, Jr., and Lewis Bun- 
nell Jones II. 

P. Thomson of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, paid tribute this week to Mr. 
Jones in these words: 

“The death of Lew Jones deprives 
the advertising world of a pioneer and 
one of its leading exponents. During 
his 42 years of service with the East- 
man Kodak Company in charge of its 
advertising, he not only directed one 
of the world’s largest advertising ap- 
proporiations, but was active in the 
organized efforts to improve advertising 
practice and raise its standards. He 
was a president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, and of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, one of the 
founders of both groups, and for al- 
most 20 years an Audit Bureau of 
Circulations director. In this capacity 
he was serving at the time of his death, 
and his counsel will be greatly missed 
by his fellow board members. 

“Mr. Jones was a firm believer in 
the application of sound business 
methods to advertising, and his insis- 
tence upon audited circulation gtate- 
ments made him an influential sponsor 
of the Audit Bureau movement more 
than 20 years ago, and a consistent 
supporter of its principles ever since 
the Bureau was formed.” 


HARRY W. SHERRIG 

Funeral services for Harry Walter 
Sherrig, Omaha, Neb., manager of the 
Pacific Press Publishing Association of 
California were held in Lincoln, Neb., 
this week, following his death at a 
hospital in Washington, D, C. Sherrig 
had been associated with Pacific Press 
since 1916. He was born in Chicago 
in 1893, and engaged in medical and re- 
ligious activities both in Denmark and 
the United States. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and two daughters. 
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ENSIGN WRIGHT CONKLIN 

Ensign Wright Conklin, 36, vice- 
president of Verree & Conklin, news- 
paper special representatives, New 
York, died suddenly Aug. 27 of a heart 
attack while mowing the lawn of his 
home in Pleasantville, N. Y. He has 
been a member of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club for a number of years. 
Survivors are his wife, two children, 
his mother and his father, Thomas E. 
Conklin, president of Verree & Conklin. 


HAROLD F. DANA DIES; 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


Member of New York Herald Trib- 
une Staff Succumbs of Bone 
Infection at 56—Noted 
As a Philologist 


Harold Fessenden Dana, editorial 
writer on the New York Herald Trib- 
une, died Aug. 26 in Roosevelt Hospital 
of a bone tumor from which he had 
been suffering since May 1. He was 55 
years old, 

Of old Yankee stock, Mr. Dana was 
born at Falmouth, Me., July 22, 1878, 
the son of John W. and Martha Fessen- 
den Dana and a distant relative of 
Charles A. Dana, the famous editor. 
His father was treasurer of the old 
Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, now 
part of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

After attending public schools at 
Portland, Me., he went to Bowdoin Col- 
lege and was graduated with the class 
of 99. He then studied at Harvard 
University Law School, where he was 
graduated in 1902. He was admitted to 
the Maine Bar, but he never practiced. 

Going to’ New York in 1903, Mr. 
Dana became a reporter on the old 
Globe. In 1921 he joined the staff of 
the New York Tribune, and he retained 
his connection when that newspaper was 
merged with the New York Herald in 
1924. Besides writing editorials, Mr. 
Dana edited the “Letters to the Editor” 
column, and once a week he supervised 
the “make-up” of the editorial page. 

Mr. Dana, a philologist, noted for ex- 
pert diction and precise grammar, was 
an authority on the history of New 
England and he spent most of his vaca- 
tions there. His home was in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Mr. Dana is survived by his widow, 
the former Miss Alice Wing of Auburn, 
Me., whom he married in 1905; two 
sons, Robert W. Dana of New Mexico 
and Donald McLean Dana, who is con- 
nected with H. L. Doherty & Co., New 
York; a daughter, Mrs. Martha F. 
Peckworth of Ridgewood ; two brothers, 
John Fessenden Dana, lawyer of Port- 
land, Me., and Samuel T. Dana of the 
School of Forestry of the University of 
Michigan, and a sister, Mrs. Albert W. 
Blackmer of Portland, Me. 








JOSEPH D. PLUMB 


Pioneer Writer of Real Estate Adver- 
tising Dies at 73 

Joseph Dart Plumb of 130 Morning- 
side Drive, New York, a pioneer writer 
of real estate advertising, died Aug. 28 
at St. Luke’s Hospital of an intestinal 
disorder after a week’s illness. He was 
73 years old. 

Mr. Plumb, who was born in Boston, 
was a son of the Rev. Dr. Albert Hale 
Plumb and was tenth in the line of 
descent from Governor William Brad- 
ford of Massachusetts. He was grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

In 1889 Mr. Plumb became associated 
with Wood Harmon & Co. of Bos- 
ton, who were among the first to de- 
velop suburban realty for residential 
purposes. Mr. Plumb had charge of 
their advertising and was active in the 
vicinity of Boston, near Pittsburgh, in 
North and South Carolina and on Long 
Island. 

Later Mr. Plumb had charge of the 
real estate advertising for the Halyan 
Realty Company and the Chauncey B. 
Griffin Company in Westchester County. 

Mr. Plumb is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and a son. 


for 
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RS. NELLIS MOORE, wife of 

E. D. Moore, promotion manager 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, died 
recently from an infection caused by 
a scratch on the heel. 


Wittiam F. B. McNEary, assistant 
advertising manager, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
and former city editor of the Newark 
(N. J.) Sunday Call, died Aug. 25 at 
his home in New York City, of kidney 
trouble following a week’s illness. He 
was a radio pioneer. He had been 
with the Newark daily’s staff for 15 
years, being named city editor in 1926. 
His wife, mother and a brother sur- 
vive. 

Warren D. WELLS, One of the old- 
est Republican editors in Indiana, and 
publisher of the Fremont (Ind.) Eagle 
for 43 years, died suddenly Aug. 21, 
from a stroke of apoplexy. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters and 
four sons. 


DanieL L. Crane, 72, editor and 
publisher of the Waynesville (O.) 
Miami Gasette, died at his home on 
Aug. 22 after an illness of seven 
months. At one time, he was with 
the Crowell Publishing Co. in Spring- 
field, leaving in 1908 to take over the 
Miami Gazette. Survivors are his wife; 
a son, Ethan, assistant city editor, 
Dayton Herald; three grandchildren 
and a sister. 


Epwarp W. Garvin, 36, Washington 
Post circulation manager at Tilghman, 
Md., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent when another car collided witi. 
his machine. His wife survives. 


Joun F. Hackman, 63, manager and 
treasurer of the Finnish Newspaper 
Company, Brooklyn, and well-known 
in Finnish fraternal and athletic cir- 
cles, died Aug. 25 in the Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City. He had been 
with the newspaper company for 14 
years. His wife and a daughter sur- 
vive. 


Wiis C. Berxnap, 68, editor and 
publisher, Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times, 
former president of the Vermont Press 
Association and president and treasurer 
of the Vermont Newspaper Corporation 
which publishes four newspapers, died 
Aug. 17 at the Rockingham Hospital, 
Bellows Falls. He started in his news- 
paper career on the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Daily Times. 


Grorce M. Rocue, 29, of the circu- 
lation staff, Corning (N. Y.) Evening 
Leader, died in the Corning Hospital, 
Aug. 15, following an emergency oper- 
ation for appendicitis. His mother and 
a sister survive. 


Wittiam Harvey WIeanp, 89, re- 
tired newspaper publisher and Civil 
War veteran, died at his home in Cold- 
water, Mich., Aug. 24. Mr. Wieand 
was for several years publisher of the 
Bronson (Mich.) Independent, and later 
was business manager of the Lansing 
State Journal and the Petoskey Demo- 
crat. 

Ben Frep McCutcueon, 59, Chicago 
advertising and publicity man, brother 
of John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tri- 
bune cartoonist, and of the late George 
Barr McCutcheon, the novelist, died 
at the home of his son in Chicago on 
Aug. 27. 





MAN of ripe experience 


high executive salaries. 





TO PUBLISHERS: 


publishing and editorial work seeks a new connection. 
Both magazine and newspaper work have been suc- 
cessfully handled by him. In his last connection of 
about a dozen years he developed a journal from a 
house organ losing money into the leading publication 
in its field, earning $20,000 a year, net, after paying 
If you have a knotty pub- 
lishing problem and the financial resources to see it 
through, write for appointment. 


Mrs. Juzia C. Rexrorp, 78, former 
co-publisher of the Owosso (Mich.) 
Argus-Press, died in Owosso Aug. 24, 
after a heart attack. 

Mrs. Carrie Louise Reick Lanp- 
LAW, daughter of the late William C, 
Reick, former New York newspaper 
publisher, died Aug. 20 at her home 
at Fairhaven, N. J. Her father, who 
formerly owned the Sun and the Eve- 
ning Sun, died in 1924. 

L. D. FRreeMAN, senior partner of 
L. D. Freeman and Sons, publisher of 
the Harrisburg (Ark.) Modern News, 
a weekly, formerly the Harrisburg 
Courier, died in that city Aug. 21. He 
formerly was in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal. Survivors are his wife’ 
two daughters and three sons. 

Mrs. Exsie Lowrey, wife of Edward 
C. Lowrey, editor of the Warren (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror, died Aug. 24 following 
a heart attack Her husband and a 
daughter survive. 

Mrs. JEAN Brewett, 72, Canadian 
authoress and poet, for many years edi- 
tor of the Homemaker Department of 
the Toronto Globe, died at General 
Hospital, Chatham, Ont., Aug. 19. 

Pertey H. JaguitH, formerly em- 
ployed in the composing room of the 
Hartford Courant for more than 24 
years, died Aug. 5 at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Orange, N. J. Mr. Jaquith left 
the Courant in 1928 to become me- 
chanical superintendent on the Nassau 
Daily Review in Rockville Centre, L.L, 
and later became associated with the 
Orange (N. J.) Courier. 





JAMES B. CLARK 


Veteran Tennessee Newspaperman 
Dies in Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. Aug. 30 
James B. Clark, 79, one of Tennessee’s 
outstanding newspapermen, died at his 
home in Chattanooga last night. He 
was born in Franklin County, Tenn, 
son of the late Dr. and Mrs. William 
Martin Clark. He became connected 
with Nashville (Tenn.) Banner in 1882 
when his father bought it and remained 
there until 1910, when he came to Chat- 
tanooga to become managing editor of 
the Chattanooga News, then owned by 
the late George Fort Milton, Sr. He 
remained on this paper until about a 
year ago when he retired. 

Mr. Clark was one of the oldest and 
best-known newspapermen in the State. 
He was an intimate friend of many 
governors, having covered the state cap- 
itol in Nashville for a number of years. 
One of his biggest assignments was cov- 
ering Tennessee Centennial in 1897. His 
son, Hays Clark, now criminal court 
clerk, was for many years a newspaper- 
man. 





JOSEPH V. V. BOSS 


Joseph V. V. Boss, formerly a writer 
for the Wall Street Journal and other 
financial publications, died Aug. 28 in 
Baltimore after a long illness. Mr. Boss 
was 68 years old. Born in New Tersey, 
he went to Baltimore about 35 years 
ago. He formerly was financial editor 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boss; two sons, Kenneth A. Boss and 
Joseph V. V. Boss, Jr.; two brorthers, 
Wilbur D. and Frank Bedell Boss of 
Newton, N. J., and one grandchild. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH * SPEEDAUMAT ¢ MULTIGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT SERVING 


The NEW YORK TIMES 


— 





© Times Wide World 
A part of Addressograph Division, producing blotter sheets, 


strip labels and other forms for routing and distributing 
dealers’ bundles. 


THESE THREE EQUIPMENTS 
ARE AND HAVE BEEN 
FOR MANY YEARS 





© Times Wide World 


Multilith Equipment recently installed for form and repro- 
duction work in Multigraph Division. 


MONEY-EARNERS 





© Times Wide World 
A portion of the Multigraph and Addressograph Division 


for form reproduction and promotion work. 








MONEY-SAVERS 


EFFICIENCY PRODUCERS 
FOR NEW YORK TIMES 
a 


CONTINUOUS USE FOR 
MORE THAN FIFTEEN 
YEARS AND CONSISTENT 
REPLACEMENT WITH Speed 
IMPROVED MODELS 


€ 
A HOST OF PUBLISHERS KNOW AND APPRECIATE 
ADDRESSOGRAPH—SPEEDAUMAT—MULTIGRAPH 
FEW KNOW THEM ALL 


TELEPHONE YOUR LOCAL ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OFFICE, OR WRITE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ OHIO 





© Times Wide World 
A section of the Speedaumat Division for subscription 


fulfillment. 


© Times Wide World 
tic mailing machine in mail room pro- 
ducing at high speed directly imprinted subscriber copies. 


+ +, 
eYU 





SOME OF 
VALUES 








FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON SYSTEM SAVINGS ¥& 
Addressograph | Speedaumat 














The Speedaumat-Addressograph line includes hand, electric and super-speed automatic models for every 
publishing purpose. Prices range from $42.50 to $12,750.00 


Here are just a few Speedaumat-Addressograph users: 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Macfadden Publications, New York, N. Y. 

Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 

Popular Mechanics, Chicago, III. Methodist Book Concern, Chicago & Cincinnati 

Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia. Pictorial Review, New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Mountain View, Calif. McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio 

Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

New York Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y. Louisville ten a Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill. Christian Science Pub. Society, Boston, Mass. 
cinnati Times Star, Cincinnati, O. Springfield Leader, Springfield, Mo. 


Motion Picture Publications, Brooklyn, W. Y. 
International Magazines, New York, N. Y. 
New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Houston Chronicle, Houston, Tex. 

Superior Telegram, Superior, Wisc. 
American Medical Assn., Chicago, IIl. 

News Week-Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Omaha World Herald, Omaha, Nebr. 

Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y. 
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Circulation 


TRAVELARK CONTEST 
DREW BIG RESPONSE 


S. F. Chronicle Gave Two World 
Tours to Winners as Well as 
Many Other Valuable Prizes 
—Circulation Increased 





The San Francisco Chronicle an- 
nounced the winners last week in a 
name place contest for which a name 
was coined, “TraveLark,” to tie in with 
the summer vacation season. Accord- 
ing to C. E. Gilroy, circulation man- 
ager, a very fine return was received 
on subscriptions and sales during the 
period of the contest. 

Plans for the contest, which was in 
charge of H. H. Hollister, circulation 
department promotion director, began 
by listing all towns in Northern Cali- 
fornia. <A staff artist then drew a large 
picture to represent each of these towns 
or name places. Entrants were asked 
to identify the name, place or town with 
an object in the picture. As a help to 
contestants, a list of 450 towns was pub- 
lished, including all correct place names. 

Entries were received in two classes: 
Class A required three new 3-month 
contracts or two new 3-month paid- 
in-advance subscriptions; Class B was 
open w ithout any subscription qualifica- 
tion. Thousands of entries were re- 
ceived. 

One hundred prizes were offered. 
Fifty prizes were offered in Class A, 
the first and second awards being a trip 
around the world, with other prizes 
ranging from trips to Australia or 
South America down to 20 prizes of a 
two-week vacation at California vaca- 
tion resorts. Class B offered 50 cash 
prizes ranging from first and second 
prize of $50 down to prizes of one dol- 
lar. 

Travel prizes in Class A awards were 
purchased from the steamship com- 
panies, which are reported as being very 
much pleased over the favorable pub- 
licity they received, also that they sold 
many vacation trips as a result. 

An auditing company checked the 
millions of names received in the an- 
swers with a master list of names and 
selected the winners. 





INTERSTATE MEETING PLANNED 


Officers of Circulation Group Confer 
in Philadelphia 

Officers and directors of the Inter- 
state Circulation Managers Association 
met Sunday, Aug. 26, in Philadelphia 
to discuss plans for the semi-annual 
meeting to be held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in that city Oct. 14 
and 15. The president, W. Roth, Pitts- 
burgh Press, presided. Tentative plans 
for the sessions were made, with a 
sightseeing trip at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard scheduled for the visitors 
and their wives on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 14, followed by a round-table dis- 
cussion Sunday evening. A_ regular 
business meeting will be held the fol- 
lowing day. Representatives of papers 
im Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will attend. 

Those attending the meeting besides 
Mr. Roth were I. Isenberg, Newark 
Star-Eagle, first vice-president ; Charles 
Stretch, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
second vice-president ; Charles K. Blas- 
ser, York (Pa.) Dispatch, secretary- 
treasurer; and the following directors: 
G. W. Stabler, Williamsport (Pa.) 
Press; John H. K. Kuntz, Lancaster 
(Pa.) Intelligencer-Journal and New 
Era; Harry Cullis, Chester (Pa.) 
Times, and A. V. Ambrose, Trenton 
(N. J.) Times. 


SNELL HEADS EMPLOYES 

William Snell, circulation manager 
of the Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 
gram and Morning Sun, has been 
elected president of the employes’ as- 
sociation of the newspapers. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Goss, city editor of the 
Press-Telegram, who has headed the 
association for three years. 


Editor 


COLLECTING SALES TAX 


Utah Carriers Will Make State Levy 
As of August 1 
(Special to Epitok & PUBLISHER) 
SaLtt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 
The state retail sales tax on newspaper 
carrier sales will be collected without 
further delay. Newspapers will in- 
struct their carriers to collect as from 
Aug. 1, Epirok & PUBLISHER learned 
today. What will be done about the 
tax prior to that date—the law became 
effective more than a year ago—has 
not been decided. As was stated last 
week, it is highly probable that a com- 
promise regarding this will be reached. 
A tax otticial told the Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER correspondent today that he 
could not say whether individual car- 
riers will be required to take out a re- 
tail license, as merchants have done, 
but since the boys will collect the tax 
and turn it over to their papers, it is 
more than likely that they will not be 
required to take out a license. Their 
papers are already licensed as retailers 
under the act, having paid the tax on 
counter sales and mail subscriptions. 


$10,000 PRIZE CONTEST 


New York Post Using Woodcut Series 
by John Held, Jr. 

The New York Post this week an- 
nounced a $10,000 prize contest in which 
readers will attempt to identify promi- 
nent persons whose names are sug- 
gested in daily reproductions of wood- 
cuts made by John Held, Jr. Sixty 
will be printed in the next ten weeks. 
First prize is $2,000. 

Answers must be submitted in units 
of six cartoons, accompanied by ten 
cents. Contestants will then be sent a 
master print of one of the week’s 
featured woodcuts suitable for framing. 


STARTS GARDEN CONTEST 

The Los Angeles Times is conduct- 
ing an “Everybody’s Garden Contest,” 
opening Sept. 1, and running to about 
the middle of March, 1935. Gardens 
are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to size, and each class is further 
divided as to amateur or professional 
care. Cash prizes, augmented by gifts 
donated by nurseries, seed firms, mer- 
chants and business men, will be 
awarded in each class for the gardens 
showing the greatest improvement dur- 
ing the period of the contest. The 
contest is a feature of the Southland 
Homes and Gardens section of the Sun- 
day Times. 


344 IN “SEEKUM” GAME 

Locating his list of 15 required art- 
icles in 45 minutes, Russell Limmer, 
was awarded first prize in the “Seekum” 
game sponsored by the Jackson ( Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot, recently in which 344 
children participated. All contestants 
met at the daily’s office at a specified 
time and each child was given a list 
of 15 articles that had to be found with 
instructions to return to the office with 
the articles as soon as possible. In 
addition to first prizes, nine other prizes 
were awarded. G. M. Cowden is cir- 
culation manager. 
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CARRIERS GOOD STUDENTS 

The scholastic average of the city 
carriers of the Litchfield (Ill.) News- 
Herald was declared above the school 


averages for the past year by Prin- 
cipals L. J. Hill of the high school 
and J. Black of the junior high 


school in recent statements. The news- 
paper keeps constant check on the 
scholarships of its carriers by a system 
of rewards. With the opening of the 
new school year, the daily is offering 
bicycles to its 28 carriers in Litchfield 
and Hillsboro, Ill., as prizes in a city 
circulation campaign. Frank P. Han- 
afin is publisher. 


43 PRIZES AWARDED 

Forty-three cash prizes were awarded 
last week by the Kansas City Journal- 
Post to readers who wrote letters 
about the Journal-Post’s new 16-page 
comic section. Most of the hundreds 
who wrote favored the increased space 
for comics. 
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MIAMI LEGION CONTEST 
The San Francisco Examiner is 
featuring an offer of a free trip to 
Miami, Fla., convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion Oct. 22-25, open to Cali- 
fornia legionnaires who qualify with 
200 points obtained with subscriptions. 
One point is awarded for a one-month- 
paid-in-advance subscription, two points 
for a three-month’s contract subscrip- 
tion, and four puints for three-month- 
paid-in-advance _ subscription. Those 
who fail to qualify for the Miami trip 
will be paid 50 cents a point for all 

orders verified. 


HELD EMPLOYES’ CONTEST 

The San Francisco Chronicle has con- 
cluded a subscription contest in which 
the employes were divided into two 
teams, the Reds headed by Managing 
Editor W. D. Chandler, and the Blues, 
directed by Lewis E. Haas, business 
manager and advertising director. Cash 
prizes were offered to the winners and 
the daily progress was marked on a 
large thermometer in the lobby of the 
Chronicle building. The contest, which 
lasted four weeks, was won by the 
Blues team under Captain Haas. 


70 BOYS VISIT NIAGARA FALLS 

Seventy carriers of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gasette, enjoyed a 
three-day trip to Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo as guests of that paper, Aug. 
26-28. W. G. Mercier, circulation man- 
ager, accompanied the group, which 
included carriers from a number of 
nearby towns in the Fort Wayne ter- 
ritory. During 1934 the daily has pro- 
vided tours for its carriers to Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and to the Indianapo- 
lis speedway races. 


20,000 SAW STAMP EXHIBIT 

Nearly 20,000 persons visited the sec- 
ond annual exhibition of postage stamps 
held under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger recently in 
connection with the national conven- 
tions of the Society of Philatelic Amer- 
icans and the Precancel Stamp Society, 
it was announced this week by George 
W. Henhoeffer, director, and Ledger 
stamp editor. 


16 WIN GULF “COAST TRIP 
Sixteen carriers of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar will leave Sept. 
2 for a four-day visit to Mobile and 
the Gulf Coast, as guest of the news- 
of a circulation 


paper at conclusion 
be the third such 


contest. This will 

reward for the Press-Scimitar’s best 
carrier salesmen. Winners of previous 
contests have been given trips to the 
Chicago and Muscle Shoals. 


OHIO MEETING OCT. 24-25 

The Ohio Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation will meet in the Neil House 
at Columbus Oct. 24 and 25, according 
to Glenn Cox, circulation manager of 
the Dayton Daily News and now presi- 
dent of the state organization following 
the recent death of Benny Huffman, 
circulation manager of the Columbus 
Citizen. 
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CARRIER RULING DELAYED 
(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28—Regu- 
lations covering employment of boys on 
daily newspapers will not be made pub- 
lic this week by the National Recovery 
Administration, Deputy Administrator 
Payson Irwin stated, explaining that 
the new code provision will be withheld 
at least until next week when Division 
Administrator George Buckley will re- 
turn to the capital. 


700 DAILY’S GUESTS 

Seven hundred persons including 400 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader carriers 
and their friends participated in a picnic 
and outing at Buckroe Beach, Va., 
Aug. 26, as guests of the newspaper. 
A chartered train transported the car- 
riers to the beach. I. N. Leadbetter, 
assistant circulation manager, assisted 
by 15 managers of circulation districts 
were in charge. 


ISSUED FASHION BOOK 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
recently issued its annual fall and win- 
ter book of fashions. The book, pub- 
lished by the daily’s Pattern Bureau, 
contains 48 pages in a 10 by 13 inch 
size and is printed in colors. 


OFFERING PRINGLE SERIES 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Syndicate has released a series of three 
intimate sketches on President Roose- 
velt, written by Henry F. Pringle, and 
which appeared in the New Yorker. 


OPENS NIAGARA FALLS BUREAU 

The Buffalo Courier-Express has 
opened a Niagara Falls news bureau 
under the management of George C. 
Dworshak of its city staff. 


CIRCULATORS TO MEET | 
Annual convention of the California 
Circulation Managers’ Association will 


be held Oct. 15-16 in the Clark Hotel, 
Stockton, Cal. 





269,506 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


JULY, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of JULY, 
1934, was 183,110. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revelves Around 
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NEW 
YORK 
STATE’S 


Huge Federal Tax Contribution for 
fiscal Year Another Indication of 
Its Wealth and Resources ~* ~ ~ 


Any time a report that goes way up in re- 
gional big figures is published—it is practically 
a foregone conclusion that Father Knicker- 
bocker’s also is the “leading figure”’. 

__ This holds true as usual, in statistics cover- 

ing federal tax yields in all the states. Here, - 
the Empire State led its nearest competitor by 

more than 100 per cent, in tax collections 

for 1934. 

For the government fiscal year of 1933-34 
ending June 30th, New York State contributed 
$564,321,808—more than 1/5th of the entire 
amount turned in to Uncle Sam. 

Because New York State, with its 
13,000,000 people (including 6,000, 000 income 
earners) —is the ‘“‘nation’s richest tenth”, truly 
making it the First Market of the Union. 

With proper method its fabulous buying 
power can be won by the national advertiser 
this Autumn and Fall—quite as easily and with 
as little comparative cost as he may employ in 
other regional markets. 

Consistent linage in the 24 papers published 
in these 16 New York State trade centers—is the 
only way that produces largest returns. On the 
threshold of what promises to be the greatest 
“Buyin Fall’ since 1929, National Adver- 
tisers who have the best chance to capture the 
Nation’s First Market—for the coming season 
—plan to do it as above. 

















Rates Rates 
er > eeRX—<S—<—_— 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News.............. (E) 40,009 13 13 itJamestown Morning Post.......... o ~_ -~ = 
**Alba bocker Press....... 487 12 12 **Kingston Daily Freeman........... ( x a d 
**Albany - yee ceed +s ates oo piped 17 oS e*Nowburgh- ~ite Daily News...... (E) 15,068 .09 .09 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat... .(E) 9,026 .05 -05 **New York Times................-; (M) 470,853 -90 838 
ttAuburn Citizen-Advertiser......... (E) 8,166 .065 .055 *+New York Times..............-+.+: (S) 741,564 1.20 1.117 
**Binghamton Press...............-. (E) 37,677 .12 12 **New York Herald-Tribune......... (M) 319,444 .72 698 
oenumale Courier-Express........... (M) 115,971 25 25 **New York Herald-Tribune.......... (S) 440,931 16 745 
Yon ee 2S = = **Niagara Falls Gazette.............. (E) 22,458 08 08 
**Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 8,701 .05 .05 —— ee 
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Herald & Leader-Republican.(E&M) 13,213 .07 .07 COT Ran vcndcsccccsecscees (M&E) 23,187 .07 .07 
ee 
Ithaca Journal News............... (E) 8,159 .05 .05 **A. B.C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1934. 
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6 ISPLAYING the News” by 

Lewis W. Hunt (Harper & 
Brothers) is a combination text book 
and manual oa newspaper editing on 
the order of “The Copyreader’s Work- 
shop,” reviewed on this page a few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Hunt, assistant city editor of 
Chicago Daily News and also a 
teacher of copy reading in Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, has followed the trend in 
such books by producing one that is 
copy page size, with perforated exer- 
cise pages, exercise material set in 
typewriter type, and matter to be edited 
printed on one side of the sheet only. 

“Displaying the News” concerns it- 
self strictly with news. A few of the 
other volumes on editing are broader 
and cover in some detail features, proof- 
reading, deepartmental material, edi- 
torials, and advertising. It is there- 
fore likely to be somewhat restricted 
to students of metropolitan desk prac- 
tice and will not be so acceptable in 
small college classrooms as similar 
books that give broader practice. Cer- 
tainly the big paper reporter who has 
just turned copy reader will find in it 
a snappily written and professionally 
correct description of the materials and 
problems that he will face when mark- 
ing copy and building heads. 

Mr. Hunt has been rather stingy 
with the excellent exercises that he in- 
cludes and he has failed to clarify the 
difference between the nature and use of 
proofreading and copy reading marks, 
although this may not be so essential 
to an advanced text of the sort. The 
list of copy reader’s symbols is con- 
fusing because in the sample of edited 
copy are signs or words not included 
in the tabulation. The exercises are 
less realistic than they might be, a 
major defect being the crowding of 
type on pages in an unprofessional man- 
ner. There is too little room for edit- 
ing. —R. E. 

* € * 


HE Midwest, a new literary 
* monthly published in Chicago, made 
its first appearance on the stands last 
Saturday with a 12-page issue contain- 
ing contributions by several newspa- 
permen, foremost among them being 
Henry Justin Smith, managing editor 
of the Chicago Daily News. 

Not unlike the Saturday Review of 
Literature in format, The Midwest is 
edited by George E. Hoffman and has 
on its staff John Upton Terrell and 
Elizabeth Stewart. Howard R. Smith, 
managing editor of Commerce is adver- 
tising manager. 

Henry Justin Smith’s article is en- 
titled “The Midwest’s Literary Back- 
ground.” Clarence E. Cason, head of 
the department of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, writes an essay on 
“Southerners Going Fishing.” Other 
contributions are by Mr. Terrell, whose 
first novel is scheduled for early ap- 
pearance, and by Carelton Brooks. 
Designated as a monthly review of 
literature, news, and opinion, The Mid- 
west indicates that its “avowed purpose” 
is “to restore the Middle West’s lit- 
erary self-respect” and its material is 
vigorously middle western throughout. 

* * * 


OMANCE is frankly the keynote of 
“None But the Brave,” Marguerite 
Mooers Marshall’s new novel (Double 
day Doran). This is the gay and light- 
hearted story of two young people who, 
facing the depression, say “So what?” 
to the wolf at the door. Miss Marshall, 
columnist and writer for the New York 
Evening Journal, is in private life Mrs. 
Sidney W. Dean, a resident of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
For several years the successful 
young editor of New York trade papers, 


Randall Stiles lost his job in 1932 and 
has now been many months unemployed, 
The depression, sapping his nerve, he 
finally gives up the struggle to find 
work in the city and goes back to his 
native New Hampshire village. But 
the village, too, is suffering severely 
from the hard times, and when Randall 
seeks to mortgage his property to gain 
a fresh start the local bank president re- 
fuses him the proposed accommodation. 
Randall aims to open a motor tourist 
camp and cafeteria near the village, and 
in lieu of that project he labors through 
the winter as a lumberjack. His sweet- 
heart, Doris, clerk in the bank, is laid 
off, and as the Presidential inaugural 
approaches the village faces the worst 
financial crisis in its history. The na- 
tional moratorium, of course, closes the 
bank, but Randall and other village 
patriots, in a desperate rally, save the 
institution from threatened insolvency. 
Randall obtains his bank loan then, 
Doris receives back her job and life 
assumes a happier aspect for the lovers. 


*x* * * 


AMUEL TUPPER, Jr., Atlanta 

newspaperman and author, will have a 
new book off the press this week: “Old 
Lady’s Shoe” will be the title. Tupper 
is well known as a writer through his 
book reviews and feature stories in 
the Atlanta Journal, and for two short 
stories, “Their Sons,” a Negro story 
published in Liberty Magazine, and 
“Payment After Date,” published in 
McLean’s Magazine early this year. 





“BLESSED EVENT” PARADE 


Los Angeles A.P. Bureau Welcomes 
Four Girls and a Boy 


A new bureau record for “blessed 
events” within a four-month period has 
just been set in the Los Angeles bureau 
of the Associated Press, it was re- 
vealed this week by Brian Bell, Los 
Angeles manager. Four daughters and 
a son have made their appearance in 
families of staff men since May—and 
the Stork isn’t through yet, it seems. 

Paul Zimmerman, sports writer, 
started the parade May 21 when Mrs. 
Zimmerman presented him with a 
daughter. On July 5 Robbin Coons, 
Hollywood reporter, and Mrs. Coons 
became parents of a son; on July 7 
Lloyd Dilbeck and Mrs. Dilbeck wel- 
comed a daughter; on July 14 Juan 
Jiminez, Latin-American expert, be- 
came a proud parent of a daughter: 
and on July 29 James F. Denton joined 
the group when Mrs. Denton presented 
him with a daughter. Two others on 
the staff are anticipating similar recep- 
tions within a few weeks. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

University scholarships valued at 
$51,000 were distributed among 24 boys, 
winners in the model Napoleonic coach 
contest sponsored by the Fisher Body 
Corporation, at a banquet in the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, Aug. 
22. The hotel dining room was trans- 
formed for the occasion into a repro- 
duction of the famous Guild Square 
in Brussels. Scholarships from $500 
to $5,000 were awarded in this me- 
dieval atmosphere to boys -who com- 
peted the 24 best replicas of model 
Napoleonic coaches in the contest dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


ISSUED CORN BULLETIN 

The Sioux City Journal recently pre- 
pared and distributed a corn crop bul- 
letin showing in stories, statistics and 
illustrations that the drouth had little 
effect on crops in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Rainfall in the territory this 
summer was well above the five-year 
average, Weather Bureau figures re- 
vealed. 








USING W. U. FOR ADS 


New Classified Service Started By 
New Jersey Paper 

While some newspapers are discon- 
tinuing acceptance of want ads by tele- 
phone because of difficulty in making 
collections, the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Home News and Sunday Times is not 
only advocating the use of the phone, 
but at the same time is insuring 100 
per cent collections: 

In an advertisement three columns by 
1G inches, the Daily Home News, on 
Aug. 24, announcing its new want ad 
service, said: : 

“In order to make it as convenient 
as possible for you to place your Daily 
Home News and Sunday Times want 
ads—The Home News Publishing Com- 
pany has added Western Union Mes- 
senger service to the present courtesy 
telephone service. f 

“To place a Want Ad for Quick 
Results— 

“1. Phone The Daily Home News office 
and dictate your ad to a courteous 
well-trained Want Ad Taker who will 
help you to word your ad for the at- 
taining of best results. 

“2. Within 24 hours a Western Union 
messenger will present a charge mem- 
orandum to you to cover your Want 
Ad—saving you the expense and in- 
convenience of mailing or bringing your 
check to the Home News Office.” 


BUYS INTEREST IN DAILY 

Mr. and Mrs. D. F. McKenna, who 
have been associated with Frank M. 
Dallam since the founding of the Kelso 
(Wash.) Daily Tribune 11 years ago, 
have sold their minority in the daily 
to E. Norman Purser, advertising man- 
ager of the paper for the past two years. 
Mr. Purser becomes business manager 
in charge of advertising. Mr. Dallam 
continues as publisher. Mr. Purser was 
employed in the advertising department 
of the Portland Oregonian; then was 
advertising manager of the Eugene 
(Ore.) Guard for several years prior 
to its consolidation with the Eugene 
Register. He then was advertising 
manager of the Mt. Vernon (Wash.) 
Herald before going to Kelso two years 
ago. 








JOINS N. Y. AMERICAN 

Helen Watts Schreiber, for the past 
two years head of the extension depart- 
ment, Kroger Food Foundation, Cin- 
cinnati, and nationally known tood au- 
thority, has become Prudence Penny, 
head of the New York American’s 
homemakers’ department. Her work 
with the newspaper will expand the ac- 
tivities of that paper in the field of co- 
operation with food manufacturers and 
home equipment advertisers. Her four- 
page department appears every Friday. 


JOHNSON IN LOS ANGELES 

Charles Johnson, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of M. C. Mogenson & Co., 
Inc., has joined the Los Angeles office 
of the company temporarily to renew 
his western contacts. 
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SUPREME COURT WILL 
RULE ON LIBEL SUIT 


Right to Sue Chicago Tribune in 
District of Columbia in $125,000 
Action Is Point to Be De- 
cided Soon 
(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 29— 
Whether service of civil process on 
Washington correspondents of news- 
papers is sufficient to give District of 
Columbia courts jurisdiction to enter- 
tain and decide suits against the pub- 
lishers will be decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States if certi- 
orari already applied for issues when 
the high court resumes sittings in Oc- 

tober. 

John H. Layne, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue attorney and former secretary 
to ex-Congressman Edward F. Denni- 
son of Illinois, is the petitioner. He 
attempted to sue the Tribune Company, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, for 
$125,000 in a libel action by serving 
process on Albert S. Henning, Wash- 
ington correspondent. This was done 
on the legal theory that a corporation 
formed in another jurisdiction but “do- 
ing business in the District of Colum- 
bia” can be sued by serving its agent 
here. 

The District Supreme Court held the 
gathering of news is not “doing busi- 
ness” within the meaning of the law, 
and quashed process, thereby throwing 
the case out of court. The Court of 
Appeals sustained that holding and 
Layne is now seeking a ruling by the 
highest court of the land. 4 & 

The news article on which suit 1s 
based reported that Congressman Den- 
nison and Layne had been indicted for 
violation of the “dry” laws. Denni- 
son, an ardent dry, was indicted after 
a trunk of liquor was found in his 
office, but Layne was not. The Con- 
gressman won acquittal with a de- 
fense that his trunk and another had 
been switched. 





U. $.-Cuban Tariff Reciprocity 


As a result of the trade agreement signed 
between the United States and Cuba on 
August 24th, 1934, the Cuban tariff on low- 
and medium-priced automobiles has been 
halved. American cigarettes, which hitherto 
have sold for 75c a pack, will retail for 25c. 
Substantial tariff reductions#haveTalso" been 
made on such prime Cuban imports as’phar- 
maceuticals and toilet articles, canned?and 
packaged foods, cameras and films, type- 
writers, stationery, hosiery, automobile 
tires and tubes. In addition, preferences, 
some as high as 50%, have been granted 
American products. 

Century-old ‘Diario’ de¥la “Marina’”’ is 
the most important newspaper in* Cuba. 
“Carteles” has been for years the Island's 
leading magazine. ‘‘Informacion’’# gives 
complete afternoon coverage of Havana and 
its suburbs. Any successful advertising 
campaign requires the use ofgthese media. 
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WHERE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISERS aud 
SPACE BUYERS GET MARKET FACTS... 


EWSPAPER Advertisers in a great many instances know as much about space buying as 
agency space buyers—and the problem of both is one of fact-finding. 


The job is to get real help. The more first-hand, factual information the buyer of NEWS- 
PAPER space obtains, the greater is his competence. | 


That’s why you will find the EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE in so many well 
organized advertising departments of our leading national advertisers, as well as media depart- 
ments of their agencies. 


This country of ours is a collection of communities, each with its own personality, buying 
potentialities and market conditions. The MARKET GUIDE classifies for the purpose of 
market information, facts covering 1,400 cities and towns, and special surveys on each of the 
48?states and Canada. It is replete with merchandising facts on all important markets. This 
GUIDE is an amazing compilation of vital trade statistics compiled at a tremendous cost. It is, 


therefore, one of the indispensable working tools of the efficient space buyer and campaign 
planner. 


In selecting NEWSPAPER media, the use of the MARKET GUIDE is the preferred way 
to buy space. 


Your advertisement should be in the 1935 EDITION -- where it will be seen by those who buy? 











FORMS CLOSE NOVEMBER 13th. THE COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN RESERVING SPACE 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700 Times Building 
1475 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 





Rates in the 1935 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE are $250 
per page; $140 per Half page; $100 per third page; $75 per quarter page; 
$50 per eighth page; $30 per sixteenth page; $21 for 2 inches; $10.50 for 1 inch 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


OME Summer Newspaper Advertis- 
ing by Department Stores. Cross 
reference is not often used in adver- 
tising. Why not? Macy advertisement 
in the New York Sun recently devoted 
one column by 56 lines to a summary 
of the main offerings in the same day's 
Macy advertisements in the Journal and 
World-Telegram—"EXTRA! ! (picture 
of newsboy) Whadda Ya Read? Other 
Summer Savings Sales in tonight’s 
World-Telegram and Journal: Electric 
Washing Machine, 49.95; Men’s Suits, 
usually would be 46.50, 28.50; Women’s 
Suede Shoes, 4.69; Misses’ Cotton Pa- 
jamas, 2.11” (Note omission of dollar 
signs)....The Macy August Clearance 
Sales were advertised as “SUMMER 
SAV ING $ALES”"—The dollar mars 
were reserved for this!—“We are sav- 
ing you $250,000.00" was a_ headline 
used with this caption : “August a dull 
month? Not at Macy’s.” Specific fig- 
ures for savings in each special offering 


—like: “A Saving of $6,000 English 
Club Suites. Just 200! 49.95 usually 
79.95.” So that you can figure it out— 


except in one case where the copy- 
writer’s Comptometer did not function: 
“Saving you $340, College Girls! 400 
Corduroy PAJAMAS 3.69 usually 
4.64’—which comes to $380, and upsets 
the whole August budget....And 
Macy’s “column” headed News, set in 
two columns about 150 lines deep, con- 
tinues to be the brightest and most dis- 
tinctive example of smart copy. Para- 
graphs like this combine selling and 
spoofing in a very attractive way—‘“In 
Clover. You'll smell as though you 
were in a particularly fragrant tield 
of clover if you cool yourself off with 
Macy’s Borated-Zinc Talcum Powder. 


Feels good. Makes admirers follow 
you, sniffing.” And then price and 
store location....And Macy is always 


trying change of pace. On the same 
page with one of these News ads is 
a flag under a star; reverse lettering 
on the flag “Thrifty New Yorkers are 
gloating in unison.... NO ONE IS IN 
DEBT TO MACY’S’—and this was 
one of six advertisements on pages 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14, averaging 50 lines, 
and each in reverse on heavy tone and 
each with the same refrain of “No one 
is in debt to Macy's,” but each time 
the slogan is differently introduced— 
“Don’t stop us if you've heard this 
ene,” or “First of the month—ouch! 
But——” In Retailing William West 
praising some Macy copy, while knock- 
ing everything else in sight, raves over 
“Marvelous Margaret. She is Dorothy 
Parker sprinkled with powdered sugar.” 
July and August saw some other good 


column-style advertising in New Yor 
newspapers. Notably that headed 


*...about Bloomingdale’s,” these words 
being in script, at a slight angle, printed 
reverse on heavy tone background. 
These are columns in fact as well as in 
style. Two or three thumb-nails help 
the lively text. Signature in autograph 
“Margot” and a little band of heavy 
screen with Bloomingdale’s and the 
address—again in white on a dark gray. 
And the same department store used 
now and then a single column with only 
a little text to sell items from the Main 
Floor Delicacy Shop. 

McCreery’s has been using single 
column space about 200 lines with a 
half dozen items illustrated and de- 
scribed under a heading, for example, 
“all packed? wait! look! how about” 
(lettered on a suit case) with the sug- 
gested goods following as subheads. 

And Saks Fifth Avenue has _ been 
grouping five or six items in a double 
column full depth advertisement with 
spot illustrations for each of the half 
dozen and heavier half tone illustra- 
tion at the top of the column and main 
headlines, “Shopping with the Major” 
and “FIFTIETH AT FIFTH.” 

An Aug. 1 full page advertisement 
cf Gimbel’s described “Gimbel’s Vaca- 
tion Sales for the *3.956,523 “Tories’ in 
New York who still have vacations 
ahead.” “Tories” was from a letter 
to the Times, signed Tory, protesting 


at clearance sales of summer clothing 
overshadowed in August by fall and 
winter showings. “Perhaps I am a 
Tory and a black reactionary, but I 
wish the stores would return to their 
ancient policy of selling clothes accord- 
ing to the season in which they will 
“i worn.” And the note on 3,956,523 

“Gimbel’s tells the truth: There are 
IL. 869,570 people in the New York 
Trading area, Assuming that two- 
thirds of these people have taken vaca- 
tions during June and July—3,956,523 
still have vacations ahead.” 

A striking example of homely, re- 
verse English institutional advertising 
is the B. Altman & Co. series that has 
run in Sunday newspapers this summer 
comparing that great modern depart- 
ment store to the old-time general store 
in point of service, friendliness and con- 
fidence. They were 3 columns wide and 
full depth. Most of them had the head- 
ing “Do you remember” followed by a 
description of a predicament like “the 
time you needed the liniment at 10 
o'clock at night?” “The country store- 
keeper lived over the store, you remem- 
ber, and was there any time of day or 
night you needed him.” Illustrations 
particularly good—flat tone modern de- 
piction of rural types. And no attempt 
to ride the analogy to death. “August 
was just another month of summer to 
the little country store....August, with 
city dwellers and city stores, is quite an- 
other matter. It is the month of apart- 
ment hunting and planning for the fall 

..and from the store’s standpoint, to 
put it frankly, it is a month when busi- 
ness is very hard to get.” And in an- 
other advertisement in August: “true— 
the country store didn’t have big Au- 
gust sales...but there was no demand 
for such a thing...in August everybody 
was thinking about the harvest. It’s 
different, these days of city dwellers. . 
August is the month people begin to 
think about new fall clothes...new 
apartments...new furniture. Altman’s 
purpose is to meet every need of the 
community it serves...just as the coun- 
try store did in its day.” Even if you 
cynically wonder if a maximum of 5% 
of the readers of these advertisements 
ever did business with an old-type gen- 
eral store, you have to admit the skill 
and effectiveness of the rural sincerity 
touch. 

A noteworthy August furniture sale 
advertisement was Wanamaker’s “Let 
the Customer Speak about our ‘best-in- 
years’ August Furniture Sale.” This 
was 3 columns wide, full depth, with 
five 1%-inch square thumbnails and 15 
anecdotes of customers’ experiences. 
Last paragraph: “Matrimonial Upturn. 
—We haven’t had such a spate of 
newly wed or engaged couples in years. 
St. George the Lover conquers Old 
Dragon Depression...with help from 
various quarters. Anyway it’s a great 
sale—the best, we think, we've put on 
yet. Come and get your share of it.” 

e se 


72 Stop Door-to-Door Selling, ap- 
parently the same legal method may 
be used as was found successful in the 
fight against shopping news: make the 
practice seem a nuisance and forbid it 
unless it is actually invited and author- 
ized by the householder. An ordinance 
which has been held constitutional by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
reads in part: “The practice of going 
in and upon private residences in (name 
of city) by solicitors, pedlers, hawkers, 
itinerant merchants and transient vend- 
ors of merchandise, not having been re- 
quested or invited so to do by the 
owner or owners, is hereby prohibited, 
declared to be a nuisance and punishable 
as a misdemeanor.” 
* ok * 


O Advertising Allowances to Deal- 
4 ers under New Coat and Suit Code. 
“No member of the industry shall pay 
for any advertising or advertisements 
that a retailer may run for display in 
connection with the sale of merchandise 
of such member of the industry.” 
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EMODELING AND MODERN- 

IZING of whole stores and of de- 
partments goes on steadily. In New 
Orleans the Maison Blanche Rendez- 
vous is the $40,000 new restaurant of the 
Maison Blanche. It has _rose-orchid 
walls with siiver and black stripes, burl 
walnut tables decorated in silver, and 
black chairs striped in silver....In De- 
catur, Ill., the new 3-story building of 
Block & Kuhl Co. has a handsome 
modernist exterior with rounded cor- 
ners and effective window groups... .In 
l.os Angeles the J. W. Robinson Co. has 
capitalized the fact of elaborate alter- 
ations to increase business. Adapting 
a pet phrase of Irving Bush, this store 
has “made lemonade out of a lemon— 
we made the lemon aid.” Newspaper 
copy called the alterations ‘Face-liit- 
ing.” A sign, “During alterations bus'- 
ness as usual,” was chaneed to “better 
than usual.”” With all windows blocked 
utf partially and sidewalks obstructed 
the store reports no drop in sales vol- 
ume in any section....Hearn’s, 14th 
street, New York, which completed re- 
decoration in the post-holidav season of 
January, 1933, is again changing equip- 
ment and layout. The Fifth Avenue has 
been hung with green boughs as if in 
allusion to the bush as a symbol of the 
wineshop, for the main change has been 
doubling the space of the liquor depart- 
ment and greatly enlarging the facilities 
of the department, notably by the in- 
stallation of a testing laboratorv at the 
entrance of the department and a library 
of oenology. “This time we've had to 
rebuild. Here is the largest liquor shop 
in America. You'll find the largest re- 
tail liquor stocks in America (close to 
$1,000,000). Among the highlights are: 
“Staffed by Native Experts; Central 
Order Bureau for Hurried Buyers.” 
About a third of the announcement ad- 
vertisement, occupying 7 columms, was 
taken up with text illustrated with eight 
thumbnails in a quasi-New Yorker 
style 

* * * 


OTHER Business Indicators. Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., in the June 
quarter 1934 had a profit of $165,027, 
against a loss of $94,000 in the same 
quarter of 1933....Passenger car sales 
in 14 states for July were reported by 
R. L. Polk Co. as 11% higher than in 
June, and 45% above last July.. ..New 
life insurance sales this July were 4.2% 
above July 1933. June had shown a 
gain of 10.9% and the first 7 months 
of the year were 14.5% above last year 
same period ($5,143, 946,000 against $4,- 

492,539,000). Ordinary insurance for 
the 7 months was up 11.9%; industrial 
insurance up 13.8%; and group insur- 
ance up 61%.. . Automobile financing 
( passenger cars) this July was 49.7% 

more than in July, 1933, and 169% 
above July, 1932. The total for 

months was 72% above 1933 and 81% 
above 1932, same period....The first 
16 railroads reporting July business 
showed an aggregate loss of 34.6% in 
net operating income from July of 
1633.... Municipal financial conditions 
throughout the country are consistently 


better. 
* * * 


S Anything More Important than 

Profits? Some of us have been 
afraid that the Governmental attempts 
to obtain recovery and re-employment 
did not sufficiently safeguard the key- 
stone of the economic order to which we 
have been accustomed and devoted. Last 
week we heard with some satisfaction 
the announcement of Mr. Roper, high 
in the Administration, that the profit 
economy was not threatened by the 
policies of recovery. And on top of 
that cames the announcement _ that 
Hearns of 14th Street, New York, 
beginning Sept. Ist will “call off all 
dividends on its presently profitable 
business and turn back profits into 
lower prices. It is felt that the plan 
will enable people to buy more of the 
things they need, stimulate trade and 
piovide more employment. For a year 
the owner management will not even 
draw a penny in salary. I have found 
public leaders pretty unanimously of 
the opinion” said Mr. Maurice Levin, 


president of the store, “that it would 
be a good thing for American industry 
to forget about dividends for a year 
and turn its efforts to building business 
instead.”-This is certainly the most sig- 
nificant news in. retail current history, 


ETAIL Census Figures for 1933 are 

now complete. Among the latest 
states to be reported are Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and New York, 
on which press releases were for Aug. 
20, 21 and 24. In Illinois the number 
of retail stores actually increased 2% 
from 1929 to 1933, (96,900 in 1929; 
98,793 in 1933) but the dollar volume 
of sales dropped 53%—from 3,712 mil- 
lion to 1,727 ion. Of this total 
sales 991 million was from the 44,578 
stores in Chicago....In Ohio there 
were 3% more stores in 1933 than 
in 1929 (85,818 against 83,717) and 
dollar volume of sales dropped 51% 
(from 2,865 million to 1,417 million), 
More than a third of the state’s to- 
tal retail business was done in two 
lion. Of this total sales 991 million was 
from the 44,578 stores in Chicago.... 
Ii: Ohio there were 3% more stores in 
1933 than in 1929 (85,818 against 83,- 
717), and dollar volume of sales dropped 
51% (from 2,865 million to 1,417 mil- 
lion). More than a third of the state’s 
total retail business was done in two 
counties: Cuyahoga with 299 million, 
and Hamilton with 184 million... .Penn- 
sylvania figures may be revised. They 
seem too low. The number of stores 
dropped from 135,275 in 1929 to 115,- 
421 in 1933, a decrease of 14%; and 
dollar sales were off 47%—from 3,804 
million to 2,014 million. More than a 
auarter of the total 1933 sales was from 
Philadelphia County (535 million) and 
almost one fifth from Allegheny County 
(395%4 million).... Missouri had an in- 
crease of 4% in the number of stores 
(49,085 against 47,039 in 1929), and 
the decrease in sales volume was 48% 
—from 1,448 million to 757 million. Of 
this total 274 million was in St. Louis 
city and 172% million in Jackson 
County....In New’ York the number 
of stores dropped 7% (from 190,017 to 
177,563) and volume 44% (from 7,- 
070 to 3,966 million). In 1933 more 
than 60% of the state’s retail volume 
was in New York City —$2,404 million. 

* + 


URRENT Sales Figures. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and subsidiaries had 
gross sale for 24 weeks ending July 
16th this year of $140,639,500—29% 
more than for the same period in 1933. 
The net profit this year was $6,808,189, 
which was more than 4 times as much 
as the net for 1933 first 24 weeks. 
National Bellas Hess, Inc., reports 
net profit of $171,279 for the fiscal 
year ending on July 3lst, 1934. For 
the first 10 months of operation which 
ended on July 31st, 1933, the net was 
$48,991. Net sales for the full fiscal 
year were $6,903,596; and for the pre- 
ceding 10 months $4,741,387. 





EDITOR FACES BOYCOTT 


Wyckoff, N. J., Merchants Resented 
Editorial Criticism 

An editor who chided his local mer- 
chants for buying out-of-town printing 
is facing a boycott of his paper, the 
Wyckoff (N. J.) News. 

Roy T. Compton, editor and pub- 
lisher, maintains his editorial criticism 
was justified and he will positively re 
fuse to print an apology. 

In an editorial “In and Out the Win- 


dow” Editor Compton criticized the 
merchants for purchasing from 3 
strange, “high pressure salesman” 3 


home town business boosting scheme. 

“And what we are trying to figure 
out,” Compton concluded in his edi 
torial, “is how some merchants buy 4 
campaign from an out-of-town printe 
to convince the public to patronize loca 
stores?” 

President Harry Kauffman called 4 
special meeting of the Wyckoff Mer 
chants’ Association where a motion wa 
passed that unless the Wyckoff News 
publishes an apology members of the 
association will all withdraw their at 
vertising. 
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NAZI SLEW THOUSAND 
GERMAN PAPERS 


Total Now Published Is 3,067, With 
Claimed Circulation of 16,687,645 
Copies, “‘One for Every 
Adult German’”’ 


Naziism has proven itself a death 
ok to the German press—more than 
000 German newspapers have ceased 
schlication since Adolf Hitler came 
intc power little more than 18 months 
ago. lo be exact, and also to use the 
latest available German figures which 
car. be regarded as official, 1,031 Ger- 
man newspapers have become victims 
of the ruthlessly suppressive press policy 
of the Nazi government, since Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels was made Minister for 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. 
Gone is the Communist and Socialist 
party press of Germany; gone, too, is 
another long list of independent news- 
papers of similar sentiments; gone are 
the newspapers which were the articu- 
late voices of liberal interests and vari- 
ous Other economic or political groups 
outside of the Nazi party—and the 3,097 
colorless papers of the Goebbels-con- 
trolled press are but a ghost of their 
former robust selves. 

Dragging the red herring of the lat- 
est circulation figures over the trail and 
loudly proclaiming that each and every 
adult German reads a newspaper, Dr. 
Karl Schneider of the German Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Research at Berlin 
carefully avoids giving any clue as to 
the identity of newspapers which were 
suspended either by the government or 
by their owners during the last 18 
months. He writes the first complete 
review of the German publishing field 
after the National-Socialist revolution 
in the current issue of the German 
Press, the organ of the coordinated 
National Association of German News- 
papermen. 

Admitting the suspension of more 
than 1,000 papers since the advent of 
the Third Reich, he tried to ward off 
a comparison with earlier statistics by 
an allegation that they listed a large 
number of publications not regarded as 
newspapers any longer. He admits, 
however, that his figure of 3,097 news- 
papers now appearing contains “all 
periodicals of newspaper character, in- 
duding weeklies which by contents and 
mature must be regarded as news- 
gapers.” Schneider further admits that 
his total includes a block of 625 so- 
alled “Kopfblaetter” — publications 
which, though carrying their own ban- 
ners and mastheads, are merely special 
tlitions of other papers for out-of 
town circulation. 

Comparing the last previous statistics 
on the matter, which were found in the 
“Handbook of the World’s Press, 1931,” 
ited by Dr. Karl Boemer, former 
foreign press authority of the same In- 
stitute of which Schneider then was a 
student, with the present figurés, one 
arives at the curious fact that Boemer, 
while excluding the “Kopfblaetter” 
from his calculation, still gave a total 
of 3,353 newspapers in Germany for 
1930-31. Adding the 775 ‘“Kopf- 
blaetter,” which he listed separately, the 
Boemer total was 4,128 papers—1,031 
more than Schneider lists today. 

How Nazi Germany regards this 
formous loss of newspapers can best 
be seen by Schneider’s matter-of-fact 
explanation of this process: 

“Some newspapers have, of course, 
ceased publication. Such was the case 
With any and all of the Social-Demo- 
cratic and Communist party press. 
Such was the case, too, with a number 
of other papers, which had been 
founded by various parties and interests 
fot very obvious reasons and which 
tov, after the National Socialist revolu- 
tin, suddenly found themselves with- 
oul any special task. Disappeared, too, 

ye some newspapers, because they 
Wee merged or re-combined with the 
That seems to 
cover the majority of cases. Finally, 
one or the other papers may have died 

use it suddenly had become unneces- 
sary and did not any longer draw any 
tealers. Today we have—speaking off- 
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hand—about 1,000 less than in 1932.” 

Interesting facts as to the total cir- 
culation of German newspapers today 
are revealed by Schneider. He gives 
the first official estimates under the new 
advertising laws, which force a pub- 
lisher to state the average press run of 
his publication at stated intervals, men- 
tioning 16,687,545 copies as the com- 
bined total circulation of all 3,097 Ger- 
man newspapers. According to Schneider 
this means that there is a newspaper 
published for every 21,048.96 Germans 
and for every 5,724.73 homes. Taking 
an average of three readers to every 
copy and excluding children from his 
calculation he then arrives at the con- 
clusion that every adult German reads 
| 
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a newspaper. However, he forgets tu 
mention that every adult German reads 
only what Mr. Goebbels allows to be 
put in his newspaper. 





AMERICAN WRITER DETAINED 

Israel A. Letivan, a correspondent 
of the Jewish Telegraph Agency in Ber- 
lin, and a United States citizen was 
arrested by the German secret police, 
Aug. 27 and questioned for four hours 
and conditionally released. He was 
escorted to his home by the police, who 
confiscated all his papers, cable copies 
and private letters. The arrest was re- 


ported to the United States Consul- 
General in Berlin. He is reported to 
have left Germany Aug. 28. 
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It’s newspaper advertising that 
is “MAKING MILLIONS READ 
William A. 
Thomson’s book of that title is 
all about newspaper advertising. 
Mr. Thomson, as you prohably 
Director of the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. 
TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 


THAT IS 


In a word, we are trying to tell you that “MAKING 
MILLIONS READ AND BUY”, a handsomely printed 
and bound volume, beautifully illustrated 270 pages, 
size 54% x 814, is a humdinger; more than worth the three 
dollars charged for a copy. That is why we want you to 
examine the book at our expense. We know that you will 
want to keep the book and recommend its purchase to your 
business friends and associates. 


Use this coupon, 


FREE 


(op ae 
Address. 


Business Connection 


ae 
ws) 


NEW SANDUSKY DAILY 

The Sandusky (O.) Daily News, a 
new publication, appeared for the first 
time last week. The first issue was of 
40 pages and contained many features 
in addition to news. The News has 
the Central Press Association service. 
Howard E. Stephens is publisher, C. 
A. Frye, advertising manager ; Russell 
H. Hopkins, managing editor, and C. C. 
Slocum, city editor. 





PETERSON NAMED M.E. — 
Mark E. Peterson, news editor of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, has been 
named managing editor of that paper. 
He has been with the paper for many 


years. 


IT’S Newspaper ADVERTISING 


“MAKING MILLIONS READ AND BUY” 





A most unusual book. Shows how people can’t get along without newspapers, how their 
conversation consists of things in the newspapers, and it shows how American business 
cashes in on reading habits by advertising in the papers . 
which means hanging an advertisement on the news of the moment . 
newspaper copy is a complete science by itself . . 
paigns are planned and sales objectives captured. 


. Tells you about “‘newsvertising,”’ 


. . demonstrates how 


. Gives you an inside picture of how cam- 


It’s the only book we know written by an expert and devoted wholly to newspaper adver- 

We can’t begin to tell you all the fascinating things in it. 
that when you read “MAKING MILLIONS READ AND BUY”, you will be impressed 
all over again with the mighty power of the newspaper advertisement and the vast 
undeveloped opportunities that await newspaper advertising men. 


We will say, however, 







EDITOR 
examine the & 
PUBLISHER 
7 P COMPANY 
book y, TIMES BLDG., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 







Send me for examination, 
one copy of ‘MAKING MIL- 
LIONS READ AND BUY” 
by William A. Thomson, $3.00 
postpaid. Five days after receipt 
ot the book, I will send you my 
remittance or return the book. OR 
—l prefer to pay cash in advance. 
Enclosed is my remittance for $3.00. 


Si aranaiaanataten | ee 
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Advertising Agencies 


SAFETY GLASS FIRM 
PLANS BIG DRIVE 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Company Will 
Launch Largest Campaign in 
Its History, Featuring 
Lower Prices 





The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. of 

Toledo, one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of safety plate glass, an- 
nounced last week the beginning of the 
largest advertising and publicity cam- 
paign ever put behind safety glass to 
back up the new low prices for all- 
around safety glass equipment recently 
put in effect by many leading automo- 
bile manutacturers. 
_ This advertising will emphasize the 
importance of safety glass protection in 
the windows of all automobiles. Lead- 
ing newspapers, national magazines, bill- 
boards and radio will be used in the ad- 
vertising schedule, which will be handled 
through the United States Advertising 
Corp. of Toledo and New York. 

The campaign will feature such 
themes as, “A car is no safer than the 
glass in its windows” and “Protection 
tor those who ride in back,” it was an- 
nounced. Automobile dealers will be 
urged to make “Safety glass all-around” 
an important part of their sales presen- 
tation to prospects, 

The company has assigned 35 specially 
trained men to give illustrated talks to 
automobile dealers and their salesmen 
throughout the United States. 

The sales arguments for safety glass 
are being dramatized by Floyd Gibbons, 
through a combined sound reproduction 
and slide film projection which forms 
the center of each demonstration. 


SARNOFF SEES UPTURN 
Looks 


Increased Business in 


Last Quarter 

_A general upturn in business condi- 
tions is taking place, David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, said in Philadelphia recently 
during the annual RCA-Victor dealers’ 
luncheon held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. He said he expected a greater 
trade increase during the last quarter 
ot the year. 

“For the last few months there has 
been a seasonal slump,” Mr. Sarnoff 
said, “but so far this year conditions 
are better than for the corresponding 
period of last year.” 


JOINS FLORIDA AGENCY 

2. As Reidy, for many years with 
the Etheridge Company, New York, 
and J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., of Canada, has 
become associated as advertising coun- 
sel with the MacDonnell-Carlton Adver- 
tising Agency, Seybold, Building, 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Reidy will act as 
supervisor of plans for advertising cam- 
paigns. Byron S. Stephens, advertis- 
ing designer, formerly of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been made art director of the Mac- 
Donnell-Carlton Advertising Agency. 
During the past few years, Mr. Ste- 
phens has been conducting his own 
studio in Orlando, Fla. 


NEW FLOUR CAMPAIGN 

“E-Z Bake,” a new “all purpose,” 
self-rising flour, is being introduced 
to Pacific Coast housewives through 
cooking school demonstrations spon- 
sored by the Sacramento Bee at the 
State Fair at Sacramento Sept. 1-10. 
An advertising campaign using news- 
papers, radio, window and counter dis- 
plays and direct mail will feature a 
combination introductory offer of a 
large size package and a specially-made 
baking pan. Gerth-Knollin Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, is directing the 
campaign. 


for 


NEW HUMPHREY ACCOUNT 

The Northeastern Laboratories, Inc., 
of Boston, has appointed the H 
Humphrey Company, Boston, to handle 
the advertising of its Lady Lillian line 
of manicure preparations. 


Editor 


TO SPEAK AT BOSTON 

Speakers on the program of the Bos- 
ton Conference on Retail Distribution, 
Hotel Statler, Sept. 24 and 25, will 
include Edgar Kobak, vice-president, 
National Broadcasting Company, who 
will speak on “The Relation of Radio 
to Distribution” ; Ira Hirschmann, pub- 
licity director, Lord & Taylor depart- 
ment store, New York; and Paul B. 
West, managing director, Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., whose 
subject is, “Advertising Costs—Their 
Part in Distribution.” 








KELVINATOR WINTER COPY 

Convinced that its 1935 air-condition- 
ing business will be strongly influenced 
by the efforts put forth between now 
and next spring, Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion will use fall and winter magazine 
advertising as a foundation for its next 
years’ summer air-conditioning sales. 
Business magazines will receive most 
of the space, emphasis being planned 
to center on commercial air-condition- 
ing installations. 


L. A. AGENCY MOVES 

Removal of the Los Angeles offices 
of the Faraon J. Moss and Associates 
advertising agency to the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Ninth and Olive 
streets, and the designation of that 
office as headquarters, for the agency 
has been announced, effective Sept. 1. 
The Moss agency will continue to main- 
tain an office in the Jergins Trust 
Building, Long Beach, with Roy L. Bea- 
man in charge. 


DONAHUE SUCCEEDS FRENCH 

G. J. Donahue, formerly assistant 
director of advertising and sales de- 
velopment, has been named head of the 
publicity and advertising department of 
the Richfield Oil Co., Los Angeles. 
He succeeds Jack T. French, who re- 
signed recently to fill an executive po- 
sition with the H. C. Bernsten Adver- 
tising Agency, Los Angeles, which has 
handled the Richfield account for sev- 
eral years. 


NEWARK AGENCY NAMED 

Dugan Brothers, New Jersey bakers, 
have appointed the Charles Dallas 
Reach Advertising Agency, Newark, 
N. J., to handle their entire account. 
Newspapers will be used extensively. 
Vogeler Brothers, Newark, N. J., may- 
onnaise manufacturers, also appointed 
the agency to handle their entire ac- 
count, with a radio campaign starting 
in September. 


LA LASINE TO MATHES 

J. W. Pollard, president of La La- 
sine International, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of La Lasine, an anti- 
septic, has announced the appointment 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc., N. Y., to handle 
the company’s advertising. Radio and 
newspapers will be the initial media, 
and plans for launching the campaign 
will be completed shortly. 


HAS HOOD MILK ACCOUNT 

Street & Finney, New York agency, 
has been appointed to handle the ac- 
count of H. P. Hood and Sons. Copy 
on Hood’s Grade A milk is being re- 
leased to a large number of New Eng- 
land newspapers with insertions to start 
Sept. 10. An additional campaign will 
be released shortly on irradiated milk. 


NEW JOB FOR PODEYN 

George J. Podeyn has joined Dono- 
hue & Coe, Inc., New York agency, 
to be in complete charge of all radio 
activities. His experience includes that 
of sales manager of WEAF, develop- 
ment of network in five Pacific coast 
cities, Western sales manager of NBC, 
and director of radio at Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn. 


RCA VICTOR CAMPAIGN 

RCA Victor Company, Camden, N. J., 
will begin its fall advertising campaign 
for radio sets about Sept. 19, using 
newspapers, magazines and _ localized 
radio broadcasts. Much of the news- 
paper advertising wili be cooperative 
with distributors. 
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P. J. KELLY JOINS AGENCY 


Goodrich Executive Now with Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland 

Philip J. Kelly, widely known in 
national advertising circles and for- 
merly advertising director of the B. F. 
Goodrich Com- 
pany, has joined 
Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland 
agency, it was 
announced this 
week by Barclay 
Meldrum, presi- 
dent. Mr. Kelly’s 
resignation from 
Goodrich became 
effective Sept. 1. 

Kelly, promi- 
nent in the ac- 
tivities of the As- 
sociation of Na- 
tional Adver- 
tisers, served two terms as vice-presi- 
dent. He joined the Goodrich organi- 
zation in 1927, following extensive ex- 
perience as a salesman, dealer, retailer 
and an advertising and sales promotion 
executive in automotive, rubber and 
allied fields. 

While head of Goodrich advertising, 
he directed several distinctive cam- 
paigns, notably the Silver Fleet cam- 
paign which included a complete tour 
of America for the purpose of a tire 
performance demonstration, and the 
Silvertown Safety League compaign 
designed to promote safety on the high- 
ways. 

He was educated in Chicago public 
schools and University of Illinois and 
served as a flying officer in the U. : 
Air Service during the World Wi 

He is married, has two children an 
will reside in Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land. 


AD MAN WRITES COLUMN 

Sidney Garfield, vice-president of 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, is the conductor of 
a new column “Man of Manhattan,” 
appearing in the New York American. 
The first column was devoted largely 
to the modern trend in men’s styles, 
the introductory note explaining that 
the column would “report and comment 
on the hobbies, habits and habiliments 
of men who start wheels moving.” 


CAHILL S. F. MANAGER 

J. W. Cahill, formerly with Los An- 
geles office of Beaumont & Holman, 
advertising agency, has been named 
manager of San Francisco office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., at 624 Russ 
Building, succeeding James W. Dignan, 
who has returned to that agency’s Los 
Angeles office to handle radio activities. 


HEADS G. E. AD DIVISION 

A. C. Roy has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising division of the 
Air Conditioning Department of the 
General Electric Company, succeeding 
W. A. Bowe, resigned. Mr. Roy will 
continue to have his office at the Gen- 
eral Electric Building, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEW JOB FOR CAFFEY 

Paul Caffey, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey and Co., Inc., and the General 
Flectric Company at Bridgeport, has 
joined Badger and Browning & Hersey, 
Inc.. New York advertising agency. 
Wm. B. Lowther, Jr., has been added 
to the copy staff of the same agency. 


J. W. T. AGENCY CHANGES 

Harrison T. McClung, of the Chi- 
cago office of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, has been transferred to the 
San Francisco office. Wallace Boran, 
who was production manager of the 
Pacific Coast division, has been sent 
to Chicago in Mr. McClung’s place. 


FOUNDRY APPOINTS AGENCY 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Com- 
pany, North Chicago, Ill., maker of 
Sani-Ware Kitchen Utensils, has ap- 
pointed McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, to handle its advertis- 
ing. National magazines will be used. 


Pui.ip J. Ketry 


CLUB HAS OWN ORGAN 
The first issue of Chicago Advertis. 
ing, organ of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club, was distributed on 
Aug. 20. A small four-page paper, 
it gives, news of the activities of the 

various associations in the group. 


MAC LEARY WITH L. & T. 
F. Burnham MacLeary, until recently 
copy chief for H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Company, Chicago, is now 
account representative and copy writer 
in the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. 


JOINS TRADE PUBLICATION 

W. Frank Coleman, until recently 
active in department store merchandis- 
ing, has been appointed manager of 
the western division of Retail Ledger 
and Home Ware, with offices in Chi- 
cago. 


BLAKESLEE LEAVES BUREAU 

Robert T. Tate, of the Bureau of 
Advertising, A.N.P.A., has been trans- 
ferred temporarily from the New 
York staff to serve as acting western 
manager in Chicago. H. W. Blakeslee 
resigned as western manager Aug, 4 


NEWSPAPERS BEING USED 
Newspapers are being used by Mec- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
in handling the advertising of Homix, 
Inc., Chicago, makers of nationally dis- 
tributed proprietaries. Homix recently 
appointed this agency. 


DAIRY ACCOUNT TO AYER 

Golden Guernsey, Inc., of Peterboro, 
N. H., promoters of the sale of Golden 
Guernsey products, have appointed N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as advertising 
counsel. 


IN CHARGE OF K. C. OFFICE 

Perry Allen and Allan D. Masters 
have been appointed in charge of the 
Kansas City, Mo., office of Lorenzen 
& Thompson, publishers’ representa- 
tives, with offices at 1004 Baltimore ay. 


GROTH JOINS DUNHAM AGENCY 
Herman A. Groth, for many years 
executive vice-president of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Co., Chicago, has become asso 
ciated with the John H. Dunham Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


AGENCY MAN TO WED 
James C. Small, head of the copy 
department of the Mills Wolf adver- 
tising agency, Tulsa, Okla., will be mar- 
ried there Sept. 15 to Miss Patricia 
Fee. 


HAS DISTILLERY ACCOUNT 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
ithe account of the Brown-Forman Dis- 

tillery Company, of Louisville, Ky. 

REED JOINS BBDO __ 
Dwight S. Reed, lately with Critch- 
field & Co., Chicago, is now an assistant 
representative in the Chicago offic 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


MR. PUBLISHER 
DO-YOU_WANT A 
PHOTO ENGRAVING 
PLANT WITHOUTA 
CASH OUTLAY? 


Experienced engratt! 
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AD-VENTURES 
By ROBERT S. MANN 











ITH one of the big cigarette com- 

panies preparing to launch a new 
fall campaign, and with advertising 
men speculating on the plans of two 
others, a newcomer in the field at- 
tracted attention this week by opening 
up in newspaper space in New York 
and Boston newspapers. For several 
weeks the new Kentucky Winners 
cigarette has been advertised by radio, 
first in Boston, then in Chicago, and 
recently in New York. Next week it 
will appear in newspapers in Indianapo- 
lis, bringing its newspaper list to more 
than a dozen. 

Beyond that point the Penn Tobacco 
Company and its advertising agency, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
are not saying—except that they plan 
to keep up the expansion as long as 
the returns justify it. One territory 
at a time is to be added, it is explained 
by L. M. Malitz, of the R. & R. media 
department. So far, he added, the re- 
sponse has been enthusiastic. 

F. B. Ryan, Jr., is in charge of the 
account at the agency. 


* * * 
DVERTISING men, alert to the 
possibilities in a cigarette that 


“catches on,” scanned the copy with 
interest out of all proportion to the 
extent of the present advertising. 

As if to emphasize the differences 
between Kentucky Winners and the 
popular brands, the first newspaper 
copy was far different in type from 
that which has marked newspaper pages 
in recent years. There was no illustra- 
tion, no actress or radio star, no claim 
to offer the highest quality of tobacco, 
and no adherence to the rule of brief 
copy in large type. Instead, a space 
five columns by 14 inches was well 
filled with type—only six lines larger 
than 10-point, and the last third of the 
space in about six-point. Headlines: 

“ON SALE TODAY. A_ New 
Cigarette Milder Than Any You've 
Ever Smoked and with a 
new improvement millions of smokers 
have been waiting for.” 

The new improvement, discovered 
“after years of searching here and 
abroad,” consists in a mew paper 
“whiter and purer than any cigarette 
paper now used patented, trade- 
marked ‘Humidor’ paper, and exclu- 
sive.” 

*x* * * 


HE paper, says the copy in enthu- 

siastic capitals, has the remarkable 
quality of keeping out moisture and 
theretore of holding in moisture” and 
“keeps the natural moisture of the to- 
bacco inside the cigarette—even after 
the package is opened.” 

Incidentally, the faucet test is of- 
fered as successor to the blindfold test. 
Buyers are urged to take a Kentucky 
Winner and “any other cigarette now 
on the market,” dampen them together 
mder running water, then snap them 
in the air—whereupon, says the copy, 
fguratively holding the reader by the 
®at lapel, the “ordinary cigarette” will 
fall apart and the Kentucky Winner 
will be the winner. 

The 6-point text consists of a score 
0% testimonials, signed merely with 
initials instead of big names. Five 
thousand dollars reward is offered to 
Prove genuineness of the _ indorse- 
tents. 

With the biggest-selling cigarettes 
sdling at two packs for a quarter over 
Iindreds of New York counters, the 
alvertisement announced the “Code 
= is 20 for 15 cents.” In New 
agland, it is stated, 30,000,000 were 
tdd in the first ten days, and in Chi- 
So 50,000.000 in two and a half 
weks. 

The first advertising began when a 

ston radio program was diverted 

mm the company’s Kentucky Club 
bie tobacco, broadcasting having been 

principal medium the company has 
The radio programs have been 
&voted to sports, principally profes- 


sional baseball in the cities where the 
broadcasts were made. Radio and news- 
paper advertising presumably will con- 
tinue together. 
* * 
| ey mo STRIKE cigarette, after be- 
ing out of the newspapers for 
about two months, will begin a new 
ten-week campaign next week, using 
large space in some 1,800 newspapers. 
Copy has been released by Lord & 
‘Thomas, New York. 

Camel cigarette, after running stead- 
ily up to the present, released copy 
for Greater New York, but left news- 
papers in the rest of the country won- 
dering. Chesterfield, which has been 
out of the newspapers only a few 
weeks, made no announcement. Old 
Golds, it was stated definitely, will 
have no fall newspaper compaign. 

- * * 


AFTER due and legal deliberation, 
the application of principals in a 
receivership suit at White Plains, N. 
Y., for some display advertising of a 
foreclosure sale was granted this week 
by Justice R. E. Aldrich. The case was 
reported here last week. The petition 
asked for expenditure of $100 for ad- 
vertising in hope of bring better bidding 
than the usual form of legal advertising 
might obtain. 
* * 

FFORTS to remove the word “in- 

accurately” from the underselling 
clause of the retail code continue, the 
latest action being that of the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus 
at Milwaukee last week. The associa- 
tion adopted resolutions asking the NRA 
to delete the word so as to forbid all 
underselling claims in retail copy. The 
controversy being an old one, there was 
little debate and no dissenting vote, it 
is reported. . a + 


"THE attempt to make an advertising 
medium of the motion picture the- 
ater—a project which remains alluring 
to some advertising men despite earlier 
and emphatic failures—is given a new 
turn by the Advertisers Distributing 
Corporation of America, a company 
formed by S. G. Bialac of Omaha and 
Ray Whittaker of Kansas City, who 
have been active in theatrical and ad- 
vertising work in the Middle West. 
From offices at 247 Park avenue, New 
York City, the company is announcing 
plans by which an advertiser may have 
his goods advertised on the screen while 
samples are distributed to the audience. 

One difference between this and the 
earlier discredited plans is that the ad- 
vertising is to appear only in trailers 
rather than in the entertainment films. 
The tie-up is with chains of theaters, 
not with film producers. Mr. Bialac, 
president of the firm, was unwilling this 
week to tell names of theaters or names 
of advertisers, but insisted he would be- 
gin operations the first part of October 
with about 200 theaters in the New 
York metropolitan area, enlarging ter- 
ritory by territory until some 2,000 
theaters in the nation are being used. 
Contests and other merchandising stunts 
may be linked with the plan. 

“Audience reaction?” said Mr. Bia- 
lac, when asked about the obstacle that 
wrecked other plans. “Perfect! We 
tried this out in Omaha, distributing 
Nebraska products as part of a Buy- 
in-Nebraska campaign, and you couldn't 
get near the theatre. The samples we 
had prepared for a week ran out in 
three days.” 

Just to keep the reaction perfect, the 
program calls for giving the audience 
a rest for seven weeks out of eight. 
The eighth week will be promoted as 
National Advertisers’ Theatre Week. 





NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 
A new Chicago advertising agency 
is that of Oren Arbogust, formerly in 
the copy department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Chicago, and lately with Critch- 
field & Co., Chicago. The Arbogust 
Agency is at 30 N. Michigan Avenue. 
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PONTIAC MOTOR CAR 
ACCOUNT SHIFTED 


MacManus, John & Adams, Will 
Place Firm’s Advertising at Date 
in Near Future—Plymouth 
to Resume Copy 


(Special to Epitor & PusLisHeEr) 

: Detroit, Aug. 29—Pontiac Motor 
Car Company announced yesterday that 
it has appointed MacManus, John & 
Adams, Detroit advertising agency, to 
handle its advertising. The effective 
date of this appointment will be an- 
nounced by Pontiac in the near future. 
MacManus, John & Adams is located 
in the Fisher Building. Recently John 
and Adams, formerly with Campbell- 
Ewald, joined forces with Theodore 
MacManus under their present name. 
Much speculation about accounts for 
this agency has taken place. This 
agency also places the Champion Spark 
Plug business of Toledo, O 

Oldsmobile has been angling with 
various agencies for the past week and 
definite announcement regarding this 
account is expected any day. 

The September newspaper schedules 
of the automobile accounts have not 
been made up generally and are not 
expected to be made known until after 
Labor Day. 

Announcements of the 1935 models 
will be forthcoming very shortly. In fact, 
two manufacturers are breaking their 
stories during the coming week. This 
is not unseasonal, for one of them, 
Packard, has always announced at this 
time of the year. 

It is expected Plymouth will resume 
regular newspaper schedules through 
the Getchell agency during September. 

Hudson-Terraplane, through Brooke, 
Smith & French, have been advertising 
in their Class A dealer points during 
August with a more general list ex- 
pected for September. 

The Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany announces the beginning of the 
biggest advertising campaign ever put 
behind safety glass equipment. Lead- 
ing newspapers throughout the country 
are being used. 

Mickey Cochrane, manager of the 
Detroit Tigers, is the new star on the 
Ford dealers’ radio campaign. Believe 
it or not—1933 license plates are still 
good in Michigan. A bitter political 
battle has caused the postponement so 
the license limit still runs in this capi- 
tol of automotive industry. 





HAS PABST ACCOUNT 


The Premier-Pabst Sales Company, 
Chicago, maker of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
beer and ale and Blue Ribbon Malt, has 
appointed the new agency of Morris, 
Windmuller & Enzinger, Inc., Chicago, 
to handle its advertising. 


MILTON STERN CHANGES 
Milton Stern has resigned from Gim- 
bel Brothers, Inc., to join Nachman’s 
Department Store in Virginia as pub- 
licity director and sales promotion man- 
ager, and will take up his new work 
on Sept. 4th. 


GETS SPARTON ACCOUNT 


Advertising of the Sparks-Withington 
Company, Jackson, Mich., maker of 
Sparton radios and refrigerators, is being 
handled by Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chi- 
cago office. 
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BUY-IN-SAGINAW EDITION 

The Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News 
issued a special “Buy It In Saginaw” 
edition Aug. 16. Investigation by the 
local Board of Commerce revealed that 
almost two million dollars in retail 
trade was going out of Saginaw an- 
nually, according to E. J. Johnson, ad- 
vertising manager of the News and this 
fact was made the basis of the edition. 
One teature of the program was a 
change in promotion copy to present 
different arguments to city and outside 
readers. The former were told that 
“The label of an out-of-town store in 
your clothing, on your furniture or 
other articles, is nothing to be proud 
of.” Copy for out-of-town editions 
was headed “Your Dollar Does Its Best 
In Saginaw.” 


BORDEN DAIRY CAMPAIGN 

Borden’s Dairy Delivery Company, 
Inc., San Francisco, has released an ad- 
vertising campaign in California news- 
papers which opened last week with a 
six column 15 inch announcement headed 
“Where Does Your Dairy Dollar Go?” 
This campaign is appearing in papers 
in San Francisco, Oakland and the San 
Francisco Bay area, Fresno, Stockton, 
Taft, Modesto, Marysville, Sacramento, 
Marin county and San Mateo county. 
The campaign placed by San Francisco 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


TEXAS MILLS APPOINT 
The Nutty Brown Mills, Houston, 
breads, macaroni and other flour prod- 
ucts, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with the Rogers-Gano Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Houston. 


DETROIT AGENCY NAMED 
McManus, John, Adams, Inc., Detroit, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising of the Howard Crawford Com- 
pany, Detroit, which makes a steam unit. 


“SPECIAL” APPOINTED 
Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel has 
appointed Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 

Inc., Chicago, as representatives. 


A. J. TOWER APPOINTS 
The A. J. Tower Company, Boston, 
oiled clothing, has placed its account 
with Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 








JUST LIKE JUNE 

The ravages of the drought destroyed 
farm crops running into millions. In 
Illinois the Grandon Group, The Sterl- 
ing Daily Gazette and The LaSalle 
Daily Post-Tribune, are published in 
a trading territory where the fields 
are as green as the average middle 
of June. Abundant rains have as- 
sured a big corn crop, the chief prod- 
uct of this section. The price is 
profitable. Farmers in the Sterling 
and LaSalle territory are in buying 
mood again. There are millions of 
dollars in these communities ready 
to spend. National advertisers should 
not overlook the Grandon Group for 
all their fall and winter schedules. 
Both cities and their surrounding ter- 
ritory are going strong. The Allen- 
Klapp-Frazier Co., New York and Chi- 
, national representatives. 

Official 1930 census—Sterling and 
Rock Falls—in six miles square, 16,073 
—Trading territory estimated, 45,000. 
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PRESS WINNING FIGHT TO 
GUARD SOURCES 


(Continued from page 9) 











The court refused to recognize the de- 
fense. 

All newspaper men know that a law 
granting this privilege is necessary to 
protect news sources which are impor- 
tant to them if they are to serve the 
community adequately. 

Unless they are assured immunity, 
news men who fulfill their obligations 
both to their newspapers and to their 
fellow citizens can never be free from 
fear of jail sentences. Unwilling to 
violate the trust placed in them as in- 
dividuals and eager to bring to light 
the festering conditions which they often 
discover, they will go to jail rather 
than divulge news sources. 

Yet the community is fully protected 
by existing libel laws from any reck- 
less publication which might harm it. 
Reputations of individuals cannot be 
smirched. The passage of such a law 
does not mean that the press is free 
to abuse private persons. In Maryland 
where newspaper men have been given 
immunity for 37 years newspapers have 
centinued to give adequate news cover- 
age and have been just as careful to 
avoid the publication of libelous mat- 
ter as those in other states. 

Public welfare is benefited by keep- 
ing news channels open. In almost 
every instance in which newspaper men 
have been charged with contempt they 
have unearthed some irregularities in 
official circles which the community 
had a right to know. They have been 
actuated by public-spirited motives 
when they have printed a story whose 
source must remain secret. John Mor- 
ris, the Baltimore Sun reporter, found 
advance information in regard to grand 
jury action. The California editor and 
reporter uncovered bribery among mem- 
bers of the state legislature. Eddie 
Barr in Dallas brought to light an ex- 
ample of mob violence which was car- 
ried on with the knowledge of the po- 
lice, if not with their aid. The three 
Washington Times reporters made a 
survey of the speakeasies operating in 
Washington under the eyes of enforce- 
ment officers. Corrupt court officials 
were shown up by the Virginia editor. 
In Texas the existing conditions of 
bribery and beer-running were made 
known to the community by a cour- 
ageous editor. The reporter on the 
Jersey Journal found graft in the board 
of trustees. 

Withholding the publication of these 
stories would have been detrimental to 
the community, yet in each case the 
newspaper man refused to divulge his 
source, even though he knew that he 
must serve a jail sentence. News chan- 
nels which prove valuable in unearth- 
ing such examples of public scandals 
remain so only as long as the source 
remains secret. Honest officials, and 
occasionally dishonest persons, who can 
furnish necessary information, cannot 
afiord to jeopardize their freedom or 
their jobs by permitting their names 
to be used. 

No community can afford to shut off 
these channels of information, and no 
honest newspaper can afford to keep 
its reporters in hourly fear of con- 
tempt charges. For these reasons, 
newspaper men should be granted legal 
immunity from divulging news sources. 

Though newspaper editors and re- 
porters have consistently upheld their 
right to this privilege, only two states 
now recognize it. The New York Bar 
Association is on record as believing 
that the source of news does not 
fulfill the four fundamental require- 
ments for privilege, as outlined by John 
Wigmore, head of the law school of 
Northwestern university. He sets them 
forth as follows: 

1. The communications must originate 
in a confidence that they will not be 
disclosed. 

2. This element of confidentiality must 
be essential to the full and satisfactory 
maintenance of the relation between the 
parties. 
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3. The relation must be one which 
in the opinion of the community ought 
to be sedulously fostered. 

4. The injury that would inure to 
the relation by the disclosure of the 
communications must be greater than 
the benefit gained for the correct dis- 
posal of the litigation. 

The privilege which doctors and 
priests enjoy is defined by statute, while 
that of lawyers is established at com- 
mon law. The question most often 
asked in regard to bills proposed in 
favor of the newspaper profession is 
whether the same conditions exist. 

Before the Reformation the privilege 
for confessions to a priest was recog- 
nized in common law courts. Garnett, 
a superior of the Jesuits, on trial dur- 
ing the reign of James I, refused to 
answer because he “was bound to keep 
secret of confession.” “Whereupon the 
Earl of Nottingham asked him if one 
confessed this day to him that tomorrow 
morning he meant to kill the king with 
a dagger, if he must conceal it. Where- 
unto Garnett answered that he must 
conceal it.” 

Almost unanimous expression of ju- 
dicial opinion (including two decisive 
rulings) has denied the privilege since 
the Reformation. The immunity which 
a priest enjoys is not recognized at 
common law either in England or in 
the United States. 

In Newfoundland and Quebec and in 
more than half the United States 
(Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wyoming) | this 
privilege is sanctioned by statute. 

The confession of sin originates in a 
confidence of secrecy, but church doc- 
trine points out that complete absolu- 
tion can come only with reparation, 
which usually means an open confession. 
The penitent cannot assume that his 
confession will be kept secret perma- 
nently, but whether it is or not rests 
with the priest, not with the court. 
This fulfills the first condition. 

Is the confidentiality of the confes- 
sion essential to the relationship? 
Penitents would not confess if they 
were liable for disclosure in courts. 

In a state which recognizes religious 
toleration and which is composed in 
part of persons who believe in confes- 


sion, the relation seems to deserve 
recognition. 
Bentham, the great English jurist, 


believed that the benefit to justice by 
compulsory disclosure would be less 
than the injury to the relationship, 
since the gain would be merely a con- 
fession which, he thinks, should not be 
relied upon, since it tempts the prose- 
cutors not to be thorough in the inves- 
tigation of the entire case. 

The privilege of doctors is not more 
firmly impressed in English common 
law than that of priests, but the state 
of New York set a precedent by pass- 
ing a law in 1828, which other states 
copied, until now more than half the 
jurisdictions have settled the question 
by law. 

It has been somewhat repudiated re- 
cently by the provisions of the modern 
industrial accident laws which demand 
the appearance of doctors in court as 
well as by the new legislation on sani- 
tation in regard to venereal diseases. 

The communication between a doctor 
and his patient does not usually origi- 
nate in confidence. Only one case out 
of many thousand is of such a nature 
that the patient wishes secrecy; usually 
the ailment is not only disclosed, but 
fully discussed. 

That confidentiality of the relation- 
ship i 1s not necessary for its maintenance 
is shown by the fact that the disclosure 
would be made even if the pledge of 
secrecy were not given. After the 
privilege was established in New York, 
however, the members of the medical 
profession were harassed by the num- 
bers of persons who now revealed long- 
concealed ailments. 

The case of an attorney and his cli- 
ent has the best justification at common 
law since it fulfills the necessary con- 
ditions with the possible exception of 
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one. Growing from personal honor as 
held by lawyers at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth is the newer theory that this 
privilege is necessary to provide com- 
plete freedom for the client in consult- 
ing a legal adviser. 

Yet in spite of the basis, some fa- 
mous lawyers have opposed this privi- 
lege, among them Lord Langdale, Chief 
Justice Appleton, and Bentham, who 
argued that deterring a guilty man 
from seeking advice could not harm 
anyone, while an innocent man would 
have nothing to fear from later dis- 
closures by his lawyer. 

The weakness in this reasoning lies 
in the fact that in civil cases the line 
between guilt and innocence is not 
clearly defined and that in a great part 
of such litigation neither side is com- 
pletely in the right nor completely in 
the wrong. 

If the privilege did not exist, those 
who had need of skillful advice would 
not dare seek out an attorney, or if 
they did, would tell only part of the 
underlying story. A legal chaos would 
result in which every one would be 
thrown upon his own resources. 

Does this privilege which newspaper 
men demand fulfill the four funda- 
mental requirements of privilege testi- 
mony? 

Does the communication originate in 
confidence? In cases of this sort, se- 
crecy of the source of the information 
is recognized by both persons entering 
into the relation. It may be either ex- 
pressed or implied. 

Is inviolability of the confidence 
necessary for continuance of fhe rela- 
tion? No information would be given 
if the informant did not have faith in 
the integrity of the reporter in the 
matter of withholding his name. The 
newspaper man would find his channels 
of news closed 

Is the relation one which in the 
opinion of the community should be 
fostered? Since most cases in which 
the source of news must be kept in 
confidence involve infractions of laws 
by officials, tax scandals, and other 
similar instances which affect the well- 
being of the community, the publication 


oi the news will result in a definite im- 
provement of conditions. The com- 
munity is safeguarded from possible 
harm by libel laws that will continue 
to operate even if this immunity is 
given to newspaper men. 

Will the injury resulting from the 
disclosure of the communication be 
greater than the benefit to justice? 
Wigmore says, “The mere fact that a 
cemmunication was made in express 
confidence, or in the implied confidence 
of a confidential relation, does not cre- 
ate a privilege. No pledge of privacy, 
nor oath of secrecy can avail against 
the demand for the truth in a court of 
justice.” 

The opposite view is taken by Sen- 
ator Hastings of New York, who says, 
“A law giving newspaper men immu- 
nity from divulging the source of their 
information will establish with certainty 
the privilege which has by tradition at- 
tached itself to the newspaper profes- 
sion. The principles of a free, un- 
trammeled, and useful press are endan- 
gered. If newspapers are to continue 
the effort in the interest of clean, honest, 
efficient government and public service 
in which most of them are dedicated, 
it follows that those employed in the 
gathering of news must be free to safe 
guard the many confidences that are re- 
posed in them leading to news.’ 

The crucial point on which the legal 
difficulties hinge is the fact that not 
the information itself, but merely its 
source, is confidential. Several bar as 
sociations, among them that of Mary 
land, are of the opinion that if the 
nature of the news requires its public- 
tion, the source should be equally ope 
to the public, even though the channel 
of information would subsequently 
closed to the newspaper. 

The Maryland act ( Annotated Cot, 
1924, Article 35, Section 2) is as fo 
lows: “No person engaged in, cd 
nected with or employed on a_ news 
paper or journal shall be compelled t0 
disclose, in any legal proceeding or 


trial or before any committee of tH | 


legislature or elsewhere, the source of 


any news or information procured o& | 


obtained by him for and published i 
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the newspaper on and in which he is 
engaged, connected with, or employed.” 

Criticism is heaped upon the form 
of the act by Wigmore, who says, * ‘The 
above enactment, as detestable in sub- 
stance as it is crude i in form, will prob- 
ably remain unique.” 

The New Jersey law, written with 
more care and greater detail, corrects 
some of the errors of form of the 
earlier act. It is as follows: “(Chap- 
ter 167, Laws of 1933) 

“An act to define the obligation of 
newspaper employees when called upon 
to testify before any court, tribunal, 
commission or inquest. 

“BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and 
General Assembly of the State of New 


Jersey, 

“1. Definition: By the word ‘court’ 
shall be designated the following: 
Court of Errors and Appeals, Court of 
Chancery, Supreme Court, Circuit 
Court, prerogative court, orphans’ 


court, Surrogate’s court, court of com- 
mon pleas, court of oyer and terminer, 
court of quarter sessions, court of special 
sessions, magistrate’s court, or re- 
corder’s court, or any tribunal, commis- 
sion or inquest operating under any 
order of the above mentioned court. 

2. No person engaged in, connected 
with or employed on any newspaper 
shall be compelled to disclose, in any 
legal proceeding or trial, before any 
court or before a grand jury of any 
county or a petit jury of any court or 
before the presiding officer of any tri- 
bunal or his agent or agents, or before 
any committee of the Legislature, or 
elsewhere, the source of any informa- 
tion procured or obtained by him and 
published in the newspaper on which 
he is engaged, connected with or em- 
ployed. 

“3. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately.” 

A suggested wording for such a bill 
is “Where a journalist, in his capacity 
as such obtains information from a 
news source in confidence (or under a 
pledge of confidence or secrecy) the 
source of such information is at his 
instance permanently protected from 
disclosure by himself in either legisla- 
tive or judicial proceedings, unless the 
news source waives the protection.” 

Final reasons for such a law are: 

Inviolability of confidence is part of 
the ethics of journalism. If it 1s good 
ethics, it is good law. 

Since the press constitutes a check 
on government officials such as no con- 
stitution has ever been able to provide, 
it is in the public interest that a free 
flow of news be maintained. 

There is adequate precedent for such 
a protective law in the statues protect- 
ing communications between lawyer and 
dient, doctor and patient, priest and 
penitent. The press of today is the 
protector, confessor, and adviser in 
matters of public interest. 

An analysis of all the instances in 
which newspaper men have been jailed 
for refusing to reveal the news source 
or forced to break confidence shows that 
the public interest would have been 
letter served had the sources been pro- 
tected. 

In order adequately to protect the 
Newspaper and its relations with its 
tews source it is necessary that all or- 
ganizations intent upon better civic con- 
ditions support bills in both state and 
federal legislatures. The ground has 
been broken. Maryland and New Jer- 
sy have such laws. 
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MERCHANDISING HELP 
ON RADIO RATE CARDS 


Definite Services for Different Sized 
Contracts Made Public by 
Chicago Broadcasting 
Representatives 


(Special to Epiton & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, Aug. 27—A unit mer- 
chandising plan has been established 
for the 14 radio stations represented by 
Free & Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, de- 
signed to clean up a situation that has 
been the source of much uncertainty and 
controversy—namely, just how much 
marketing cooperation may an adver- 
tiser expect from a radio station. 

Under the uniform unit plan, which 
is being incorporated this month inro 
the rate cards of the respective stations, 
the advertiser is entitled to one unit of 
merchandising assistance without charge 
for every dollar of station time con- 
tracted for. It is pointed out this plan 
eliminates the “horse trading” tactics 
often employed in an effort to get a 
better merchandising arrangement. In 
the past, many stations have given away 
almost as much in service as they re- 
ceived in advertising revenue. 

Discussing 1m plan with Eprror & 
PusiisHer, J. L. Free and C. L. Slein- 
inger today explained that the new ar- 
rangement is an outgrowth of several 
months of intensive study of marketing 
cooperation in both newspaper and radio 
fields. 

Radio station operators have been 
confronted with the same problem news- 
papers have had to face, namely, that 
often the advertiser with a compara- 
tively small schedule demands the most 
merchandising cooperation. Under the 
unit system, there is a definite limit to 
the amount of free service, but the sta- 
tions will furnish additional service at 
extra cost. 

“Newspaper - owned _ stations have 
created a ‘bugaboo’ in the minds of in- 
dependent station owners regarding the 
demands of advertisers for merchandis- 
ing service,” declared Mr. Free. “A 
reasonable amount of such service is 
not only necessary from the standpoint 
of the advertiser, but it is good for 
either the radio station or the news- 
paper. If the advertiser just buys white 
space in the paper, or time on the air, 
without merchandising help, his cam- 
paign is likely to be a flop and the cus- 
tomer to be spoiled: as an advertiser. 
However, we feel that such a service 
should be provided for in the rate card. 

“We believe that not more than one 
out of ten advertisers will want an ap- 
preciable amount of the service we have 
set up under our new plan, which tends 
to cut down the station’s average cost 
for marketing cooperation.” 

Mr. Free stated experience has taught 
them that the most popular merchan- 
dising service is that of mailing out 
letters or printed matter to the trade. 
The second most popular feature is that 
of arranging an audition of the program 
for important local outlets. 





A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


‘HOME ECONOMICS’’ 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 





Our School was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of this news- 
paper and to say that we are 
pleased with the results is putting 
it mildly. 

1 (From an Oklahoma Newspaper) 
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In commenting upon the close parallel 
between this type of cooperation and 
that given by newspapers, Mr. Free 
stated the Fargo (N. D.) Forum is 
considering adopting the same plan as 
established by WDAY, Fargo, in order 
to eliminate competition on merchandis- 
ing cooperation between these two ad- 
vertising mediums in that territory. He 
also remarked that WICN, Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul station operated jointly by 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dispatch 
and the Minneapolis Tribune, has 
adopted the plan. 

The other stations which have adopt- 
ed the unit plan are: WGR-WKBW, 


Buffalo; WHK, Cleveland; WIND. 
Gary, Ind.-WJJD, Chicago : WAIU, 
Columbus; WDAY, Fargo, N. D.; 
WKZO, Kalamazoo, Mich.; WHB. 


Kansas City; KFAB, Lincoln-Omaha; 
WAVE, Louisville; KOIL, Omaha- 
Council Bluffs; WMBD, Peoria, IIl., 
and CKLW, Windsor. 

The unit merchandising system in- 
cludes the following eight services, with 
the provision that in no case does the 
station agree to solicit or take orders 
for the advertiser’s product: 


1. Supply advertiser with wholesale and 
retail dealer lists of specific classifications, 
such as grocers, drug stores, etc., in prim- 
ary area, 

For classification list ........ 50 Units 

2. Mail out letters and/or printed matter 
to the trade, station to furnish its own letter- 
heads, if desired, and to furnish mimeo- 
graphing, addressing, enclosing, sealing, and 
mailing. Advertiser to pay postage and fur- 
nish printed matter. 

WU Is oa oi inc cicceen sues 1 Unit 


3. Make cross-section surveys of the re- 
tail trade, such as checking the sale, dis- 
tribution, and standing of advertiser’s prod- 
uct. and competitive products, in local trad- 
ing area. (Advertiser to pay necessary 
traveling expenses for personal calls more 
than 20 miles from station.) 

(a) By personal contact, per call 5 Units 


(b) By telephone, per call 2 Units 
4. Introduce advertiser’s salesmen to key 
buyers, such as department stores, chain 
stores, and wholesalers. 
Rr re 50 Units 
5. Arrange for use of window displays. 
(Advertiser to furnish material.) 
Per display placed .......... 25 Units 
6. Distribute counter displays, and cards. 
(Advertiser to furnish material.) 
Per display distributed ...... 10 Units 


7. Make personal calls on jobbers, 
store buyers, department store buyers, and 
leasing retailers, informing them of future 
campaign and how they will benefit by it. 

Per call 10 Units 

8. Arrange audition of program for im- 
portant local outlets. (Advertiser to pay 
necessary talent costs.) 

Per person attending audition.. 


chain 


10 Units 


FACTS 


ThePersonnel Bureau has thepersonal, 
education and experience records of 
416 members of Sigma Delta Chi in 
46 states, the District of Columbia, 
two island possessions and three 
foreign countries. 





They are trained for and experienced 
in every branch of journalism. Their 
age range is 21 to 52, with the 
average at 29. 


Their minimum salary requirements 
range from $520 to $15,000. 


Employers of editorial talent who 
have used the Personnel Bureau will 
testify to the average superiority of 
Bureau registrants. 


When you need a GOOD man, write 


or wire— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
OF 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
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CRITICISM EFFECTIVE 

The management of a downtown 
theater in Kansas City Aug. 25 re- 
moved from one of the acts on its 
vaudeville bill a 4-year-old girl and 
her 7-year-old brother after the Kansas 
City Journal-Post, through its drama 
critic’s review and a front page edi- 
torial deplored the smutty lines and 
suggestive gestures offered. 





OLMSTEAD NAMED RECEIVER 

The appointment of Neil R. Olmstead 
as receiver for the Ogden (Utah) Daily 
Journal, suspended publication, has been 
announced by District Judge Eugene 
I. Pratt. 

LIMA NEWS ISSUES SURVEY 

The Lima (O.) News has issued a 
new market survey in folder form for 
filing. The folder lists by name the re- 
tail merchants and other outlets for na- 
tionally advertised goods in Lima. 
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know what you want 
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‘PIONEER’ FEATURE A 
HIT IN FT. WORTH 


Series Has Run 20 Months And Is 
Still Going Strong—Big Reader 
Interest Says Managing 
Editor 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

Fort Worts, Aug. 27—Back in 
January, 1933, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram started a series of stories 
about West Texas pioneers. Today, 
after 20 months, the series is still 
running, and the indications are that it 
will run for months yet to come. 

Approximately 3,500 letters and pic- 
tures have been sent to the Star-Tele- 
gram’s “West Texas Pioneer Club” in 
that time. When interest was at its 
height the paper found it necessary to 
assign a man full-time to the stories 
and ccrrespondence. 

“We knew there was a tremendous 
reader interest in the old-timers of 
West Texas,” says James R. Record, 
managing editor, in telling of the series, 
“but we did not know that the story 
would develop into what looks like a 
permanent feature. 

“In a Sunday edition, early in Jan- 
uary, 1933, we printed a two-column 
box announcement that the Star-Tele- 
gram wanted stories about West Texas 
pioneers, and pictures of early-day 
scenes, events and personalities of the 
region. We received 18 letters in the 
next day’s mail! For weeks it was 
necessary to assign a man to handle the 
correspondence and to write the stories. 
Lately we have not pushed the feature 
so much, but the letters and pictures 
are still coming in.” 

Besides using the material for stories, 


Editor & Publisher 


the Star-Telegram finds it to be a val- 
uable addition to the paper’s reference 
department. All pictures are copied by 
a staff photographer and filed. Letters 
are copied for the library and a copy 
also made for the division on Texas 
history of the University of Texas 
library at Austin. 

Many of the pictures sent in are of 
real historical significance. 


FAVORS DISPLAY COPY 
New York Judge Calls Legal Adver- 


tisements “The Bunk’’ 

The use of regular display adver- 
tisements in place of the legal ad- 
vertisements now being used when 
property is offered for sale im fore- 
closure was advocated recently by Su- 
preme Court Justice Raymond E. Al- 
drich, sitting at White Plains, N. Y., 





who declared that “legal ads are the 
bunk.” 
“Nobody ever sees them,” he said, 


“and those who do can’t understand 
what they are about. It is about time 
we did some real advertising that people 
will see.” 





U. S. JOB FOR NEWSON 


H. D. Newson formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of the New York American, 
has been appointed by James A. Moffett, 
Administrator of the Federal Housing 
Administration at Washington, to the 
public relations division of that organi- 
zation. Mr. Newson was for nine years 
in the U. S. Foreign Service in Europe 
and Latin America, subsequently on the 
editorial staff of the New York Times, 
and was promotion and press publicity 
assistant to Kenneth Collins of Gimbel 
Brothers previous to joining the New 
York American. 


for 


September 1, 1934 


CODE COMMITTEE APPROVED 


NRA Sanctions Group Which Will 
Adjust Controversies 
(Special to Epitor & Pustisiirr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 29—Ap- 
proval has been given by NRA to the 
personnel of the printing equipment 
trade’s trade practice complaint com- 
mittee, whose function it will be to ad- 
just controversies arising under that 
branch of the code. 

Following are the committee mem- 
bers: Arthur Bentley, president of the 
National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the code author- 
ity, and president of Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company ; 
Thomas R. Jones, vice-president of the 
National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, vice-chairman of the code author- 
ity, ‘and president of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation; Joseph T. 
Mackey, treasurer of the National 
Printing Equipment Association, treas- 
urer of the code authority and executive 
vice-president of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company ; Calvert B. Cottrell, 3rd, pres- 
ident of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany; James S. Gilbert, president of 
Dexter Folder Company; R. V. Mit- 
chell, president of Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company. 





SIX-PAGE COLOR SECTION 


Frank & Seder, Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store, concluded a sale last week 
for which it ran a six-page special 
section with color in the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. The store used the 
Ripley “Believe It or Not” catchline 
throughout and also featured a “Believe 
It or Not Gallery” on the second floor 
of the store—a collection of the artist’s 
most famous drawings. 


DAILY 130 YEARS OLD 


The Vincennes (Ind.) Sun-Commer- 
cial on Aug. 12 celebrated its 130th 
birthday. <A special eight-page histori- 
cal supplement and a replica of the 
first edition of the Jndiana Gazette, was 
published. The Sun was founded by 
Elihu Stout, in the spring of 1804 as 
the Indiana Gazette, after he had ob- 
tained the backing of Gov. William 
Henry Harrison, later President of the 
United States. The original plant was 
destroyed by fire and Stout reopened it 
later as the Western Sun and then its 
name was changed to the General Ad- 
vertiser and later reverted to its for- 
mer name, the Sun. The newspaper 
became a daily in 1877. The Commer- 
cial was founded on March 13, 1877, 
and after 53 years was Po with the 
Sun in Oct., 1930. W. D. Murray is 
president, editor and general manager 
of the newspaper. 





HELD ANNUAL OUTING 


The Wisconsin Press Association 
held its annual summer outing at Win- 
ter, Wis., Aug. 24, 25 and 26. This 
year members of the commercial print- 
ing division also attended. The three- 
day program was in charge of Tom 
Noyes of Winter; Harold M. Kuypers, 
DePere Journal Democrat, chairman of 
the summer outing commitee; Lyman 
Howe, Prairie du Chien Courier, and 
Lawrence Cowles, Loyal Tribune. 


McJUNKIN APPOINTED 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Chicago-Roosevelt 
Steamship Company and of the Chicago 
Milwaukee Steamship Line. Newspa- 
pers in the middle west are being em- 
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A Classified Ad 


in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
entitles the advertiser to 
special listing in our Ser- 
vice Department. That 
means that the ad has a 
life way beyond the date 
of insertion. 

Along with your classi- 
fied ad send a record of 
your experience, name 
your references, etc. 


Classified Service 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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For Everything Electric 
See General Electric 


The complete G-E line enables 
you to entrust ome manufac- 
turer with the undivided 
responsibility for every elec- 
trical requirement of the 
modern pressroom. 


For particulars, address the 
nearest G-E office, or Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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PRECISION 

THINNING 

& SHAVING 
MACHINE 








HE finest and most accurate ma- 

chine for reducing curved stereo- 
type color and black plates to the 
desired thickness with extreme accu- 
racy. 
in operation. Anti-friction bearings 
throughout. 
Gives Better Plates. Reduces Costly Makeready. Lengthens Life of Plates. 


Send for details 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. | 


138TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, 


Powerful, precise and simple 


Push button control. 


NEW YORK CITY 














PHOTO- ENGRAVING 


New and used Equipment 
or complete plants. 
Write for estimates. 


Allan B. Croke Co. 
Cambridge 


Mass. 








Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 


Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO 


Worcester, Mass. 











REBUILT 
PRESSES 


to meet many require- 
ments of Service, Capa- 


city, and Price! 


¢ Here’s an opportunity to 


save money on a factory re-con- 
ditioned press. Wide selection of 
models, sizes, and makes—real 
values in equipment for a wide 


range of needs. 


If you are considering the pur- 
chase of a used press, tell us your 
requirements and learn what we 


have to offer for your specific de” 


mands. Write today! 





PRINTING PRESS COMPANY! 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office -220 East Forty-Second Stre# 
San Francisco Office - - - 707 Call Buildig 


THE Goss PRINTING PRESS COMPAM 
OF ENGLAND, LTD. 


- + + LONDOY 
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N. Y. GUILD UNIT TAKES 
STRIKE VOTE 


(Continued from page 5) 





owner, Managing Editor Philip Hoch- 
stein this week voluntarily reinstated 
Harry Weinberg, a reporter and guild 
member, whom he had discharged on 
grounds of incompetence and incom- 
patibility. A friendly meeting was held 
with the executive committee of the 
New York guild at which Weinberg 
promised to change his attitude. No 
action was taken on the case by the 
committee. 

It issued the following statement on 
the case: “The discussion indicated 
dearly that the contention did not in- 
yolve questions of incompetence or 
gross insubordination but rather, as 
Mr. Hochstein said, incompatability. 
The committee took note of the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Hochstein that 
the discharge of Mr. Weinberg had 
been inspired by no retaliatory motive 
or in any way by any motive of un- 
friendliness the guild, and that Mr. 
Weinberg’s activity as an officer of 
the guild chapter had no way influenced 
Mr. Hochstein’s decision. The execu- 
tive commitee wants to make it per- 
fectly clear to all guild members and 
to newspaper owners that in no way 
does the guild foster incompetence or 
insubordination but in fact, as stated 
in previous declarations, one of the 
purposes of the guild is to increase the 
efficiency of newspapermen.” 

In a radio speech over station 
WEVD, New York, Aug. 26, Jonathan 
Eddy, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ian Newspaper Guild criticized the 
handling of labor news by newspapers, 
ad said that in most cases they are 
written from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer. Heywood Broun also spoke 
o the need for a labor press. 

Chapters of the American Newspaper 
Guild have been formed at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. and Uurham, N. C. 
The former includes 13 men from the 
Winston-Salem Journal and the Twin 
City Sentinel. The latter includes the 
complete editorial and news staffs of 
the Durham Herald-Sun, with Bernard 
§. Dekle as president. 


BOSTON HERALD FIRES 
TWO GUILDSMEN 


No Reason Given for Discharge, But 
E. W. Preston, Publisher, Tells 
Guild He Wants “Friendly 
Spirit’”’ 





(By telegraph to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

Boston, Aug. Two members 
¢ the staff of the Boston Herald, with 
which the Newspaper Guild is cur- 
rntly negotiating for increased salaries 
ad better working conditions, were 
discharged suddenly Saturday, Aug. 
3, and reasons for their dismissal re- 
fused them. 

The men both members of the guild, 
were Travis N. Ingham, who has writ- 
tn the Herald’s “Roving Reporter” 
column daily for five years, and Jack 
Beale, a copy desk man 11 years with 
the newspaper. Beale was secretary 
of the Herald Chapter. 

Their discharges were coincident with 
a statement from E. W. Preston, pub- 
lsher of the Boston Herald and Trav- 
der, that the management had “scrupu- 
lously refrained from any action which 
could be construed as hostile to the 
guild.” 

In its reply, the guild asserted the 

missals were widely construed by 
Mwspaper men of the city as action 
‘hostile to the guild,” and asked the 
publisher to explain the basis of The 
discharge of Ingham and Beale. 

_ The matter of the dismissals was 
ignored in a subsequent letter from 
Mr. Preston. The guild’s negotiating 
committee, however, which meets with 
Mr. Preston Tuesday, has been author- 
wed to make whatever representations 
itdeems proper about the cases of the 
We-men..and plans to take up the 
Situation at the Tuesday conference. 
cases were discussed at meeting 


Editor & Publisher 


of the Herald and Traveler chapters 
of the guild on Monday, Aug. 27, and 
characterized then by David M. Fred- 
erick, president of the guild, as “plain 
attempts to intimidate” 
the two newspapers. 

The dismissals were coincident with 
a letter tu the guild from Mr. Preston 
stating that under the newspaper code 
he was required to maintain the status 
quo, and thus could not consider an 
agreement looking toward increases in 
wages. Simultaneously, however, seven 
raises were made to Herald and Trav- 
eler employes, although the management 
explained that these increases had no 
connection with the guild. 

Chis latter situation was reported 
by telegraph to President Roosevelt and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, the guild nego- 
tiating committee was told informally 
shortly afterwards that the publisher 
was anxious to have the negotiations 
proceed in a “friendly spirit.” 


the staffs of 


BINGHAMTON MAN “FIRED” 

The Binghamton, N. Y., guild case 
involves the discharge of Ernest E. 
Noonan, courthouse reporter for the 
Sun, who received a two-week notice 
Aug. 18. He was assistant treasurer 
of the local guild and had served the 
paper 15 years. Three weeks ago Vin- 
cent Bird, a reporter for the Sun for 
nine years and a guild member, was 
discharged. Following the dismissal of 
Noonan the six remaining members 
of the Sun guild unit resigned from the 
guild. 

Charges of intimidation have been 
made by the Binghamton Guild to the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

After Noonan’s two-week notice ex- 
pires this week-end, officials of the 
Binghamton Guild will seek an inter- 
view with William H. Hill, publisher, 
on the case. At the time the guild was 
formed Mr. Hill stated he had no ob- 
jections to such a move, the guild 
said. 


DOROTHY THOMPSON 
EXPELLED BY REICH 


Magazine Writer and Wife of 
Sinclair Lewis Criticized Hitler 
in 1932—Formerly With 
New York Post 


Because of disparaging references to 
Adolf Hitler in a U. S. magazine article 
written in the autumn of 1931 and 
printed in 1932 and because of her ar- 
ticles on the Jewish question, Dorothy 
Thompson, magazine writer and special 
correspondent of the Saturday Evening 
Post, who in private life is the wife of 
Sinclair Lewis, was ordered to leave 
Germany on Aug. 25 by the Hitler 
government. 

At noon on the 24th Miss Thompson 
was visited by a representative of the 
secret police, who served the following 
letter and obtained a receipt for it: 

“It has come to the attention of the 
authorities that you have recently again 
arrived in Germany. 

“In view of your numerous anti-Ger- 
man publications in the American press, 
the German authorities, for reasons of 
national self-respect, are unable to ex- 
tend to you a further right of hospi- 
tality. 

“To avoid formal expulsion you are 
therefore requested to interrupt your 








This Advertisement to the 
Publisher who needs a 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Applicant has 11 years’ experience metro- 
politan daily newspaper as direct sales 
representative, four years of which as 
manager national advertising, with past 
three years devoted to all branches auto- 
motive transportation and drug divisions. 
Knows manufacturers and agencies all 
sections of country from personal contacts. 
Previous connection directing all advertising 
smaller daily newspaper. Experience in- 
cludes selling radio chain and commercials. 
Age, 45; married. References: Present 
employers. ane details by addressing 
Box A-746, care tor & Publisher. 
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sojourn in Germany as quickly as pos- 
sible and leave the domain of the Reich 
immediately.” 

Miss Thompson took the Nord Ex- 
press for Paris on the 25th and nearly 
the entire corps of American and Brit- 
ish correspondents saw her off. 





14 WIN CHICAGO TRIP 


Twelve Anderson (Ind.) Herald car- 
rier boys and two circulation men will 
spend several days at the Century of 
Progress as a reward for successful 
work in a city carrier circulation drive. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .5@ per line 

3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 

White space charged at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned b 
insertion. Minimum space, 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 
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Situatiens Wanted 


Advertising—Staff man with 10 years’ ex- 
perience in city of 80,000, now employed, 
desires advertising managership on smaller 
paper. Agrees to accept position, the 
permanency of which will depend entirely 
on linage produced; age 30, married, loca- 
tion immaterial. Best references, A-764, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Cameraman—29, over 10 years’ experience 
on metropolitan dailies. Go anywhere. 
A-745, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager—14 years on 3 papers, 
circulation 25,000 to 200,000; record 
demonstrates ability to build and main- 
tain linage and voluntary. Prefer East, 
Middle West. A-747, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager or 
ough experience 2 large papers. Record 
of proven ability. Very aggressive. Cre- 
ative ideas that build and maintain lin- 
age. Now employed. Age 32. Married. 
Best references. Box A-770, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Assistant—Thor- 





Composing 
medium 
Union. 

London, 


Room LExecutive—Efficient, 
and large plant experience. 
S. Singley, 5 Pequot avenue, New 
Conn, 


Editorial—s years 
porter, features; 





experience desk, 
dailies, weeklies. Sold 
advertising. Missouri U. grad., ’29. er- 
satile, energetic, ambitious. A, K., care 
Sun, Springfield, N. J 


re- 





News Writer, 27, three years’ experience, 
wants job as reporter, copy reader or city 
editor. College graduate. A-1 references. 


7 


L. R. Markward, Warrensburg, Mo. 





Brokers 





Buying, Selling, 
No leases or trades. 
Len Feighner, Pythian Building, Nash- 
ville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, Murphy’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


if you are interested in buying a paper on 
the Pacific coast, write M. C. Moore, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 


Merging of newspapers. 
No Hsting charge. 








Rare Opportunities, to procure Weeklies 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ex- 
clusive field, splendid equipment, earning 
profit. Also weekly New England, New 
Jersey, without mechanical equipment. 
Prices low, terms reasonable. J. B. Shale, 
Times Building, New York. 





Circulation Promotion 


Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C, circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis. 


insurance Campaigns conducted on profit- 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Morrison Plan 
“The Plan That Pays and Proves It.” 
Scores of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try will attest to the excellent results we 
have secured and are now securing for 











them. Write The John F. Morrison Com- 
pany, Royal Union Life Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Promotion, to bring “better times,’’ Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Insurance 


Build Circulation that sticks with News- 
paper Accident Insurance Policies. Write 
Jim G. Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 
Division, Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 











Investment Opportunity 


Capable editor wanted to invest $5,000 
with services in California daily; city of 
10,000; salary $50 weekly. Write Box 
A-766, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaperman with $25,000 or more 
wanted to join in effecting merger in 
good paying field with excellent future; 
Western county seat city. Write Box 
A-767, Editor & Publisher. ° 














Newspapers Wanted 


Two newspaper men have available $10,- 
000 tv invest in purchase of established 
daily in an independent Midwest city of 
not more than 8,000. A-763, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Wanted to Lease 


Two newspaper men would 
option of buying, daily in city 15,000 to 
50,000. Prefer west or southwest; con- 
sider other sections. Must be county seat, 
on main line railway, and good industrial 
or agricultural center. No objection pa- 
per rundown condition. Correspondence 
confidential. No agents. A-765, Editor & 
Publisher. 





lease, with 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Man wanted on daily, four 
thousand circulation, in city of seven 
thousand population, in mild, delightful, 
Willamette Valley, where there are no 
climatic extremes and living expenses are 
low. Must be able to write and sell good 
layouts. Send photo, age, experience, and 
full particulars. Position open September 
3rd. Democrat-Herald, Albany, Oregon. 


Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted by a New England newspaper. A 
real chance for a producer. In replying, 
state advertising and selling experience. 
Box A-761, Editor & Publisher. 











Newspap E tive—Managerial, Edi- 
torial, Production Specialist, Teletypesetter 
Authority, seeks new affiliation. Reduce 
costs. Improve paper. Guarantee results. 
Address A-752, Editor & Publisher. 





Pressman—Due to consolidation, am now 
looking for position. Experienced in both 
press and stereotype gepartments. Fore- 
man over 25 years. J. W. Burkett, 324 
Pine St., Johnstown, Pa. 





Reporter—Young woman, 23, college grad- 
uate, experienced suburban daily, school 
page editor, straight reporting, feature 
writing. A-771, Editor & Publisher. 





Stereotype Foreman, 
tive, reliant, efficient, economical. Large 
or small plant. Union. Experience given. 
References. A-768, Editor & Publisher. 


experienced, execu- 





Writer, Rewrite Man—26, wants job on 
newspaper or magazine; graduate, school 
of journalism; two years’ practical experi- 
ence. A-750, Editor & Publisher. 





Young woman, with college training and 
general office experience, desires position 
in publishing office in Southern California. 
Six years’ experience in New York office 
of nationally circulated magazine in prepa- 
ration of manuscripts, proof reading, lay- 
out, and handling of A.B.C._ records. 
Available October 15. Box A-762, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 


Form Tables—All Metal or Wood Frame, 
Elrod Caster, CSM Intertype and many 
other attractive offerings of Newspaper 
Presses, Composing Room and _ Stereo. 
Dept. Equipment. John Griffiths Co., Inc., 
145 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 








Model 8 Linotype, serial No. over 44,000— 
with two magazines, gas pot, and direct 
current motor. In perfect condition. At- 
tractive price. Thomas W. Hall Company, 
Stamford, Conn. 





Photoengraving equipment for sale, com- 
plete plant or any part, Miles Machine 
Co., 480 West Broadway, N. Y 








Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


Want To Buy—One 22% in. cutoff straight- 
line Octuple Press, preferably Goss. A- 
769, Editor & Publisher. 








Advertise Now 


When publishers are mak- 
ing staff changes and ad- 
ditions; and don’t forget 
to send, along with your 
ad, arecord of your experi- 
ence and list of references. 


Classified Service 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











“PARAPHRASING VOLTAIRE” 

To Epiror & PuBLisHer: I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter I have sent to 
Mr. Paul Parker, answering his com- 
munication which appeared in Epitor 
& PusLisHER of Aug. 25. 

Sincerely, 
Cart W. ACKERMAN 
August 27, 1934 
Mr. Paul Parker, 
Advertising Manager, 
Free Sewing Machine Company, 
Rockford, Lllinois. 

Dear Mr. Parker: You are quite 
right in your letter to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, holding that Gen. Johnson 
was entitled to criticize the press. But 
that was not the point of my address 
in Los Angeles. Gen, Johnson said in 
effect that he could not see why the 
press was not “undivided”, im other 
words united behind NRA. I con- 
tended that an undivided press would 
be a servile press. 

The press associations have always 
carried the General’s criticism of the 
press verbatim and most newspapers 
have printed the attacks. I was reply- 
ing to the General's criticism, not argu- 
ing that he should be deprived of his 
vocation, 

Faithfully yours, 
; Cart W. AcKERMAN 
Dean, School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. 





SEEKS TO SERVE 

To Eprror & PusBLisHER: The Ameri- 
can College Publicity Association, a 
group composed of Public Relations 
Counselors and News Bureau Directors 
ot more than 200 colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico, at its annual convention 
held in Cleveland this summer, 
unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution : 

“Believing that a liberal press is 
higher education’s greatest ally in the 
fight to insure America’s future, and 
appreciating the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the press of this country in con- 
nection with the efforts of the members 
ot this association in presenting the 
news, accomplishments and contribu- 
tions of our colleges and univeristies for 
the benefit and enlightenment of the 
public, this Association desires hereby 
to reiterate its pledge to the nation’s 
press that we shall continue our sincere 
endeavors to be of genuine assistance to 
them as well as to the institution which 
we serve, and urges that they continue to 
regard the members of this Association 
as trained, competent, and reliable ad- 
juncts to their news service.” 

I can assure you that this group of 
trained publicity men and women, all 
of whom have had journalistic training 
in our colleges and universities, as well 
as on the staffs of our nation’s news- 
papers, are absolutely sincere in their 
efforts to be of genuine service to the 
American press. I need not tell you, 
I believe, that they uniformly and con- 
sistently resent any implication of re- 
lationship to what is commonly known 
as “press agents,” as these men are 
motivated equally by the desire to serve 
the newspapers as they are by the de- 
sire to serve the institutions they rep- 
resent. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank E. PEetvecrin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American College 
Publicity Assn., Omaha, Neb. 





RAN 48-PAGE ROTO SECTION 

The Sheboygan (Wis.) Daily Press 
on Aug. 25, distributed with its regular 
edition a 48-page illustrated tabloid size 
rotogravure edition in honor of the 
city’s Centennial and Homecoming cele- 
bration Aug. 26 to Sept. 3. Growth of 
Sheboygan was depicted by hundreds of 
early-day illustrations. A special 14- 
page New Court House edition was also 
published on that date by the Press in 
connection with the dedicatory celebra- 
tion. 





H. S. STUDENTS’ PAPER 
REVIVED IN DAILY 


Flushing Journal Has Published 
Weekly Page Since School Paper 
Suspended—Written by 
Students 


By JoHN ANSPACHER 

A group of some 20 amateur repor- 
ters and editors, thrown temporarily 
out of work by the suspension of their 
high school news- 
paper, the Flush- 
ing High School 
Forum, early in 
1933, organized, 
and for the past 
18 months have 
conducted, their 
own page as a 
special weekly 
feature of the 
Flushing (L. I.) 
North Shore 
Daily Journal. 

There were 
two distinct mo- 
tives behind the 
group’s move to accept the offer of 
T. Harold Forbes, publisher of the 
Journal, to put out every week “A 
Weekly Budget of High School News 
Published Every Saturday—Written and 
Edited by Students at Flushing High 
School,” as a substitute for the aban- 
doned Forum. The leaders in the group 
saw that such a page would offer many 
advantages to them, chief among which 
was the valuable experience to be 
gamed by writing for a daily newspaper 
although the High School Journal, as 
it came to be known, was to appear 
only weekly. 

In addition, more adequately to com- 
pensate the students for their work, 
Mr. Forbes arranged to pay the entire 
school staff a weekly salary. The divi- 
sion of the money between the reporters 
and editors was left to the editor-in- 
chief. 

Organization of the staff, after pre- 
liminary) details had been cleared away, 
was simple and so effective that it has 
never been changed by succeeding edi- 
tors. At its head, directing operations, 
is an editorial board, composed of four 
of the better trained members of the 
staff. An editor-in-chief, associate edi- 
tor, city editor, and sports editor are 
the titles borne by the members of this 
board and they are assisted in their 
work of editing by the faculty adviser, 
who sits in on their editorial meetings 
and offers advice and suggestions. There 
is little, very little, censorship so the 
paper may be justly termed a “student 
organ.” There is no direct relation 
whatsoever betwen the High School 
Journal and school organizations since 
the page is dependent on no one for 
its subsistence. 

Of all the members of this editorial 
board, the city editor has the most ex- 
tensive duties. It is he who distributes 
the assignments and he also who re- 
ceives the stories, edits them, and writes 
the heads. There are not enough trained 
men to establish a copy desk so the 
city and sports editors are forced to 
handle their own stuff, with occasional 
direction and assistance from the as- 
sociate and chief editors as to headlines. 
These are chosen from the headline 
schedule of the North Shore Daily 
Journal. Besides this, a regular story 
schedule is maintained recording every 
story assigned, its reporter, the number 
of words turned in, and the slug or 
“catch-line.” From the city desk the 
copy, accompanied by a dummy, travels 
across the street to the offices of the 
Daily Journal where it is set and placed 
on the bank to await make-up, according 
to the editor’s directions, Friday after- 
noon. 

Pictures are taken as ordered by the 
editor by the Journal’s staff photogra- 
pher. 

One must keep a close watch on the 
editorial side of a high school page to 
see that it does not overstep its bounds, 
since its independence tends to influ- 
ence it to extremes. Because there is 
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SHOP TALK AT “30” 


This feature suspended during 
the writer’s vacation. 











usually only one newspaper in the 
school, that one must maintain a dis- 
creet silence when it comes to student 
elections. Such was the case, much to 
the editor’s chagrin, of the High School 
Journal, but the page did come out 
whole-heartedly during the administra- 
tion with its sincere convictions con- 
cerning matters before the student body. 
Open war was declared more than once 
on the paper for rubbing against the 
grain but the Editorial Board, believing 
firmly in its expression, stood its 
ground. At the other extreme, how- 
ever, the editorials of the paper led 
im campaigns which attacked the faults 
of the school. Here also, in an in- 
tended beneficial editorial, the paper may 
step too hard on the wrong toe and place 
itself and its sponsor in an uncomfort- 
able position. 

The High School Journal, although 
intended primarily, for the students, 
is also beneficial to the North Shore 
Daily Journal with respect to advertis- 
ing and circulation. The first of these 
is encouraged by the greater market 
that is open to local advertisers. Those 
who handle students’ clothing, athletic 
equipment, or school supplies will be 
more certain to reach home with copy 
in Saturday's paper, which the students 
will be sure to read because of the 
high school page included in it. Circu- 
lation, too, will rise as the paper adds 
this service to its readers to its already 
long list. Students and their families 
who never before bothered with the 
home town paper will become accus- 
tomed to reading it after seeing it 
around the house every Saturday when 
the school page appears. 





NAMED FOR HALL OF FAME 

Two men who rose high in the news- 
paper profession in Dayton, O., are 
among five nominations made by news- 
paper publishers and editors throughout 
Ohio for the Ohio Journalism Hall of 
Fame. They are Major W. D. Bick- 
ham, owner and publisher of the Day- 
ton Journal during the turbulent sixties, 
and Samuel J. Flickinger, editor of the 
Dayton Herald prior to the present 
management of that paper. Others 
nominated for the Hall of Fame are: 
John McLean, well-known Ohio judge 
who founded the Lebanon Western Star 
and was father of John R. McLean, for 
many years publisher of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer; Moses Dawes, edftor and 
owner of the early Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and John Saxton, editor and owner for 
many years of the Canton Repository. 





BOVARDS RETURNING 
O. K. Bovard, managing editor of 
the St. Louis-Dispatch, who with Mrs. 
Bovard has been spending a vacation in 
Russia, is expected back Sept. 10. At 
present they are making a trip into the 
southern industrial areas. The Bovards 
sailed from New York for Germany, 
and after stopping only a few hours in 
Berlin, proceeded to Moscow. They 

will return by way of Stockholm. 





EDITOR NAMED MAYOR 


Carl Fletcher, editor of the Labor 
News, publication of the Long Beach, 
Cal., Central Labor Council, became 
mayor of Long Beach Aug. 21. He was 
elected to the city council July 10 when 
voters exercised the recall and removed 
all municipal officers, and was selected 
by the new council to head the city 
government. 





BRONZE MEDAL TO WEEKLY 

The Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times, a 
weekly, has been awarded a bronze 
medal by the New York State Histori- 
cal Society for the best record among 
weekly newspapers in publishing ma- 
terial devoted to local history. A com- 
mittee of New York newspapermen 
headed by Dr. John Finley, of the New 
York Times, were judges in the contest. 








NEW PRESS PLAY OPENS 
IN NEW YORK 


“Kill That Story,” a Racy Comedy 
With Realistic Advertising Con- 
vention Action, But 


Thin Plot 


New York had its first look August © 
29 at “Kill That Story,” a newspaper 
episode played against an advertising 
convention backdrop. The play, which” 
was reviewed on its Westport (Conr. | 
tryout two weeks ago by an Epitor & 
PUBLISHER reporter, was written }y 
Philip Dunning and Harry Madden, the © 
latter formerly business manager of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. Dunning ¢) 
dently contributed the stage-crait; 
realistic behind-the-scene atmosphere oi 
the advertising convention and the 
flashes of newspaper life are out of Mr 
Madden’s experience and imagination 
The plot seldom thickens. 

As a newspaper play, the production 
at the Booth Theatre leaves almost uw. 
touched the opportunity for the play- 
wright who wants to thrill working 
members of the craft by selecting a 
recognizable plot and incidents. It has 
plenty of humor, some of it racy with 
out unduly offensive suggestion. The 
cast is well selected from experinagd 
veterans and youngsters of Broadway 
and several of them do their advertising 
convention stuff without a single fal 
note. Highballs circulate with few i 
terruptions, the girls are entirely ad 
quate as entertainers of the 1800 vis 
ing firemen, the specialty salesman 
vites the boys to his room for a pe 
at the fan dancer and the fan dana 
ends the evening in a patrol wagon. 

The elderly young man attending 
first convention and sitting faithfuly 
through all the sessions, flunks ft 
speech he had prepared for accepti 
his prize for advertising achieveme 
gets his first taste of the “real” coi 
vention in the raided fan dance, a 
winds up the evening and the show 
scampering across the stage waving # 
five-dollar bill he had won by catchi 
an eel in a bathtub and hanging o' 
it for 30 seconds. 

There is a plot, even though the 
trimmings do not suggest it. Two ch’ 
newspaper publishers—who do 
make natural motions—are in towr 
buy surreptitiously for the local T 
many chief a newspaper which has s 
its claws deep into the machine. Es 
cially does the boss wish to eliminate 
and at once—the veteran managing 
tor directing the campaign against hi 
The M. E, also wants to buy the pap 
His daughter, a reporter on the pap 
meets at the convention her form 
husband, whom she had divorced in 
belief that he had seduced a fellow e 
ploye on the Pittsburgh paper owned 
the two chain publishers. The husba 
who had been fired from the Pittsbu 
paper’s reporting staff after his st 
posed victim committed suicide, is b 
on convincing his ex-wife of his ini 
cence by making the guilty man conf 
to her, arid finally succeeds. In t 
process he balks the sale of the pag 
to the chain, enables the managing e 
tor to buy it, and agrees to join t 
management, 

It is a fast-moving piece, though nm) 
body seems to care very much in whi 
direction it moves. Newspaper atm 
sphere is lent by the casual mention 
Brisbane, Roy Howard, Hearst, G 
nett, and Eprtor & PuBLISHER. 
villain, as is usual in current newsp 
per shows, has to be a publisher; in 
one, he is two publishers, one of whe 
looks and acts like a 1928 bond sal 
man, while the other has all the fot 
of an assistant librarian. The ot 
newspaper characters ring fairly 
and the pure convention types are ¢ 
cellent. The staging is well done. 

It is an evening’s light entertainme 

which will not greatly change the id 
of newspapers and newspaper 
already engrafted on the public mind 
the dramatic essays of the past deca 
Some of us are now revealed as fai 
decent, but we remain goofy. Wi 
which, it seems, there is no play. 














































































































































































